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The Curriculum as a Means of Revealing 
Vocational Aptitudes 


Freperick G. Bonsrr, TracuEers CoLiecs, 


Cotumsra UNIVERSITY. 


Sumamomaum® TE vocational guidance movement in America is the 


T 3 conscious expression of a sense of need for the con- 


servation of our most precious national asset, our 
human resources. Each individual born into the 
world represents an amount of social capital. The 
social dividend to be realized on this capital de- 
pends upon its investment. The growing economic | 
Puc Jenendence of the social whole upon the efficiency | | 
of its individual members in this day of division of labor and co-| | 
operative enterprise forces to the front the necessity of effective | 
and adequate individual service from purely economic motives no 
less than from motives that are political and ethical. 

From the point of view of the individual, larger income, better 
standards of living, greater opportunities for participation in the 
higher things of life, and more satisfaction and contentment in 
one’s work are all values attainable only through the use of one’s 
highest personal capacity, Social solidarity and efficiency, and the 
most efficient individual development are therefore to be realized by 
the pursuit of a single, common purpose. Our conception of 
democracy is at once a means for exercising a broad and effective | 
social direction and control, and an equally wide opportunity for | 
freedom in individual development and personal service and satis- 
faction. 
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Both social and individual efficiency depend alike upon the 
maximum use of individual capacity, In a very large degree, in- + 
dividual capacity must be interpreted and measured in terms of 
vocational service. Both the vocations and the capacities of indi- 
viduals differ so fundamentally and in such great variety that the 
discovery of individual capacity. adapted to respective forms of vo- 
cational service has become a problem of diffiewlty and complexity 
and of most vital importance. “The adjustment of individuals and 
e vocations most efficient and happy rests upon the clear recogni- 
tion and evaluation of individual differences, ‘ 
It is now so nearly self evident as not to require discussion that 
individuals differ most significantly in strength, health, intellec- 
tual ability, capacity for motor development and control, emotional j 
response, adaptability, temperament, initiative, suggestability, and 
numerous other physical and mental qualities having a very im- 
portant bearing upon the selection of work which may be under- 
taken with the greatest probability of success. Aside from mere 
general observation, there are three possible -means of discovering . 
ifferences:{that of actually trying out individuals in re- | 
spective ee themselves and noting successes and failures;) 
(1 that of making controlled psychological tests } and that of making 
inferences from school performances Manifestly the trial and 
error method by use of the vocations themselves postpones deter- » 
mination to such a late period in the individual’s life that rel- 7 
atively little can be done to make the best use of capacities found | 
to be most marked. The process is also wasteful and expensive, 
both to the individual and those who are aiding him in his ex- 
* perimentation. Any effective plan of vocational guidance must 
be primarily to prevent emergencies in selection, not alone to 
administer palliatives when the need for employment is thrust 
upon one. Psychological tests, while promising much and being 
very definitely helpful along some lines, are yet much limited in 
possibility and they can be made successfully upon the whole 
school population only by the use of a staff of carefully trained 
« expert workers. For the general teaching staff, the only the} Ww ™s 
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* ticable method of discovering individual differences lies in the”—~ 
child’s performance of school work itself. But is not this the very 
source from which we should expect the greatest practical revela- 
tion of individual differences? Is it not upon the basis of school 
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work itself that the most aceyrate inferences relative to vocational 
success should reasonably be aor We make much of saying that 
the school is the mediatipg~agency between the child and the 
larger life in which he will participate as an adult through voca- 
tional and civic service. Must we not make any final estimate of 
the school’s work upon the accuracy and fidelity with which it 
reflects the 2 provlems, the_interests, the needs, the activiti¢s, ar and 
the ideals of the real, workaday world ¢ In fost them: measure 2 that 
school life is a reflection of the life into which the. child is more 
* fully and completely living as he grows up will it give opportunity 
for revealing capacities and interests or the want of them. In 
that degree in which such identities exist will performancé in 
school be an index of performance outside of school. We may now 
state the fundamental thesis of our discussion, namely, that the 
largest contribution the school can make to the problem of voca- 
tional guidance lies in its providing such a curriculum and such 
methods of work that it will both reveal and develop individual 
capacities or aptitudes in terms of vocational activities. This does 
not mean any invasion of the school’s ion he ping what 
we so cherish as general culture. Itm the enrichment of 
the school’s life which will develop largé¥ intellig aner and 
more humane attitudes, and finer, deeper appreciat the three 
essential elements of culture, 
Let us consider for a little the identities found in school ¥f 
vocational life in the large as these appear in the general p 
of American school curricula of today. First of all are the th 
R’s, the essential tools for participating adequately in any occu- 
pation. Some geography, the history of the important political, 
military, and larger social events of American development, some 
studies relating to health, a little hand work including drawing, 
somé grammar and composition, elementary nature study, and 
music, and we have about the range of the elementary school 
courses. In high school there is a continuation of the study of 
number, chiefly organized as abstract algebra and geometry; of 
reading, through the painful analysis of a few literary selections 
appealing primarily to those capable of the highest intellectual 
and aesthetic appreciation ; the history of the larger political and 
military movements of the European nations; civics that treats of 
the skeleton of the government, dealing almost wholly with. offices 
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and the functions of officers and quite neglecting the real problems % 
of the citizen as such; the study of physical and biological science ~ \\% \ 
organized about the more abstract generalizations in these fields ; 
the rudimentary aspects of one or more foreign languages; fre- 
quently a few hours of shop work carried on as shop work was 
conducted before the industrial revolution; household arts work 
conducted as it is not possible or desirable to have it in any house- 
hold; some music and fine arts work that is usually “art for art’s 
sake”, whatever that may mean ;—these, aside from those occasion- 
al subjects given as rather directly vocational in their purpose, are 
the backbone, yes, and most of the remainder of the ossified struc- 
ture as well, of our general American secondary school, the “peo- 
ples’ college.” The scholastic character of the literature, language, 
and history, and the “purity” of the science,; and mathematics 
mark their remoteness from the problems of practical life and are 
qualities often boasted as among their primary virtues, “Purity” of 
science, mathematics, and art usually means untainted and unde- 
filed by any relationship to human usage. Why the study of these 
subjects in their practical applications to life problems should de- 
grade them.is a question answered to the satisfaction of those only 
who are under the spell of the conservative aristocracy making up 


such a large proportion of many high school and college faculties. eer 


How does the study of the foregoing subjects reveal individual 
differences? It may do so in several ways. Success in grammar, 


_ arithmetic, and other subjects dealing largely in symbols and ab 


stractions reveal those with capacity for abstract thinking as a 


, tinguished from those who are able to think well if at all, in con 


crete terms only. By their failure and the discomfort of the schoo} 
*to them, the latter types are usually eliminated early i the sy 


fa 


tem, much to the relief of academic teachers and princiffits. Fur; -*+ as 


ther, we may quite easily determine who have good ability for me; 
chanical construction by the study of the penmanship, drawing 
and handwork of pupils. We may also know from the general work) 
and attitudes of the children which are passive and docile, and 
which have energy and initiative ; which are dependent and require 
direction, and which are independent and self directive; which 
are studious, and which are intellectually lazy; which are re- 
sponsive and teachable, and which are stubborn and unresponsive. 
These, and possibly some other general qualities might be dis- 
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covered as school work is yausually conducted, by attention on the 


part of the teacher. Some generalizations could be made upon — 


the basis of these, relative to vocational guidance. None other than 


those capable of thinking quite well in abstract terms would prob- + 


ably be advised to ceaniien professionaleareers. But what is re 
vealed that would aid in the distribution of these among the va- 
rious professions? Those thinking well in concrete terms but not 


in abstractions might be advised to enter into the more advanced 7 


phases of industrial, commercial, or agricultural production or dis- 
tribution. But, again, what has been shown to indicate which 
division within these larger fields any individual pupil may enter 
with the best hope of success? Mechanical ability revealed through 


manual performance may point to fields requiring manual dex-~ 


terity and skill. But may not pupils with such ability have also en 


other abilities that must be taken into account in order that total 


capacity be utilized in its fulness? Those who are dependent upon )\ 
the direction and leadership of others may be counselled to,enter | 


fields requiring the execution of orders and the following of pre- 
scribed details. But such work differs in very great degree in re- 
sponsibility and in the difficulty of its accomplishment. In how 
far has the school work indicated differences that point toward the 


gradation of such capacity? Those showing capacity for self direc- } 
tion and independent action may well be advised away from occupa- 


tions not requiring much of this quality. But to what specific 
fields may they be pointed?. As wé proceed with these general 
qualities, it becomes more and more apparent that our problem is 
one of very great complexity. When we attempt to make a further: 
analysis of both the school curricula and school methods, we find 
little to help us in breaking up these general qualities with refer- 
ence to their investment in limited fields of vocational service; 
much that we may conclude is negative rather than positive. 

we can not fail to recognize and realize that our 8 school curricu 
and our school methods are sadly sadly wanting in content and activities | 
that he t have their counterparts ‘in_ the daily occupati ions of men an and{ 
women. Our courses of study are made up of the isolated, » ab 
stracted generalizations of human knowledge resultant from a log- 
ical analysis of the principles and processes which | constitute the 
tools or machinery of occupational and social activities, In” every- 
day life, no one outside of the school is occupied with these sub- 


Where does the difficulty lie? Analyzing the situation as a whole, 
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jects as subjects. No one is working at them. The school even neg- 
lects to utilize from the real world the activities which may be used 
as avenues of approach to this knowledge and these tools which show 
a need for their use. When such activities do come into the schoo 
—games, sports, clubs, school papers, civic organizations, and 
others, giving opportunity for testing capacities for leadership, 
fellowship, planning, co-operating, and various other qualities— 
they are tqo often counted as extra-curriculum endeavors, as side 
lines, rated as useful and desirable but not as cundicaiomn essen- 
tials. When lines of work partaking in some measure of occupa- 


tional activities are introduced into the curriculum they are in- 


troduced as “special” subjects a and have little influence in modify- 
and humanizing the “regular” school subjects. Their standing 

ee arior und thes are penalized by their failure to enter within 
| that aristocracy of subjects protected by this exclusive term “reg- 
ular.” Standardizing is a catch word of our generation. We may 
well standardize our economic production and distribution, but 


~~ 


danger lies ahead when we too much attempt to standardize our - 


humanity. The only basis and hope for progress lies in variation * 


he only way out, both for the educational salvation of the 
schools and for the most efficient solution of the problem of voca- 
tional guidance, is thejenrichment and gradual reconstruction of 
school curricula in terms of life valnes and vocational motivesJ 
* The inclusion of new content having higher values implies likewise 
an elimination of much that is of little value. We could drop much 
from our school courses without any consciousness of real loss. As 
we build “more stately mansions”, we must not neglect to leave 
the “outgrown shells.” 
This reconstruction and enrichment of curricula includes three 
N elements: first, the introduction of activities, participation in which 
reveals capacities and develops them; second, the inclusion of 
problems which stimulate and direct t ptereas and third, the de- 
velopment of a content which provides into ion and cultivates 
ligence by which the worth of these activities and interests 
may be measured in terms of occupational opportunity. The activ- 
ities themselves would reveal capacities for really doing. things; 
the activities and problems would indicate where interests seem 
to lead ; and the information and intelligence would give the pupil 
himself knowledge of workaday world conditions which would en- 
able him to weigh advantages and disadvantages, understand. the. 
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cost and chances of success, and aid him in making his own selec- 
tion intelligently rather than blindly. The meaning of all of this in 
terms of the curriculum itself may best be appreciated by consid- 
eration of examples. 


/ Tn the field of number—arithmetic, geometry, algebra—every 


process worth learning may be approached through a a life situation 
requiring its usage. “The worth and meaning of it will then be 
at once apparent and appreciated. This, in itself, will mean the 
introduction of many and varied industrial and _ commercial ac- 
tivities and situations. Outof these situations grow our needs a 
the use of number—measures of f quantity and measures of value. 
In the need for dispatch and accuracy in the use of these processes 
in order that time be not lost and that we move forward without 
error in the activity in which number is but a tool, we have the 


stimulus for such drill and application as will eathe the mastery 


of facts and processes permanent and automatic. On the side of \ 


the activity itself, this work reveals capacity, or the want of it, 


for quick, accurate computation required in accounting, bookkeep-, 


ing, and some other commercial processes; the work should also 
reveal, where it exists, the analytical capacity for the solution of 
complex problems in measurement and economic values pointing , 
toward commercial management or administration, or industrial | 
specifications and estimates; and it should indiedte such capacity | 
as exists for the accurate quantitative treatment of materials and 
values essential in scientific callings. By the use of problems deal- 
ing with wages, cost of upkeep and production, opportunities for 
wage advancement, demands for specified products, stability of | 
production, unemployment among workers, failures, insuranee | 
costs and safeguards, and other financial factors, interests may be 
awakened and stimulated in numerous vocational activities by a. 
knowledge of costs, rewards, and probabilities of success in each/ 
of these. Many studies in the wage worth of continued school 
training have been made and many others are. possible which will 
bring home in a tangible way the dollars-and-cents value of remain- 
ing in school as long as possible and of continuation school at- 
tendance after going to work. A recent study* of 133 adult per- 
sons selected at random in Pittsburgh is an illustration. Eight 
years after leaving school, of these persons who left before finishing 
the eighth grade the average weekly wage was $13.25; who left at 
*Manual Training Magazine, 16: 49. 
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the end of the eighth grade, $16.23 ; and of those who finished the 
high school, $23.44. Such studies must be followed up in other 
details to understand all of the contributing elements to differences 
in wages, but the details are worth getting, and in nearly all cases 


_ they will show that, making full allowance for other factors, going 


to school is a good investment for one whatever his prospective 
vocation. 

In English there may be included_reports of studies in occupa- 
tional activities, conditions of work aiid workers, the human as- 
pects of various vocations, and the artistic treatment of daily work 
which may reveal capacity for literary production in one or more 
of its forms—reporting, clear exposition and description, stories, 
or poems. Such studies and reports, based upon first-hand inquiry 
and observation, or through reading, will give information about 
occupations, conditions, and people which will awaken, broaden, 


and direct interests-and ambitions. In no other field is there 
greater—opportumity for revealing and developing capacity for 
oral and written expression in almost every form than in that in- 
cluding the activities and problems of those engaged in the everyday 
callings of the world’s work. Statistical reports, description, nar- 
ration, exposition, dramatic interest, and. intellectual and emo- 
tional appeal are all inherently available in the study of the prob- 
lems and conditions of vocational life. When children and young 
people have a wealth of such vitally human material about which 
to speak and write, capacity for expression may be clearly re- 
vealed in its various forms. Moreover, the work cannot fail to 
awaken interests in vocational life, and it will also help to give 
facts and ideas making for more intelligent judgments about vo- 
cations. In the opportunities offered by English for the render- 
ing of appropriate dramatic selections, original poems or plays, 
pageantry, and the finer expression of literary material in any 
of its forms, the work will discover the occasional pupil who may 
well look forward to successful literary production or to accom- 
plishment in the field of histrionic art. 


/ The content of history may be so modified as to include a study 


/ of the evolution of occupations—of the means by which people 


. 
, 


have made a living and of the changes in occupational activities 
through discoveries and inventions. Every occupation has its dis- 
coveries, its romances, and its heroes. The industrial revolution 
with the flying shuttle and Kay; the spinning Jenny and. Har- 
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greaves ; the power loom and Cartright ; the steam engine and Watt; 
the cotton gin and Whitney; and other mechanics with their 
wonderworking devices show the changes in industrial and social 
life due to the invention of machinery. Phidias, Michael An- 
gelo, and Christopher Wren and architecture; Stevenson and the 
first railway; Fulton and the first steamboat; Morse, Vail, and 
Cornell and the telegraph; Field and the Atlantic cable; Bell 
and the telephone; Marconi and wireless; Edison and electric 
light and power; Howe and Singer and the sewing machine; Me- 
Cormick and Appleby and harvesting machines; Gutenberg and 
Caxton and the printing press; Goodyear and rubber; Palissy, 
Wood, and Wedgewood and pottery; Langley and the Wright 
Brothers and the aeroplane—these are suggestive of the heroes 
and romancers in industrial history not less interesting and 
significant than the heroes and champions of political and mili- 
tary history. Every complex vocational field of today is the re- 
sult of a long evolution from simple beginnings. The story of 
the recording of human experience from the ancient cairn and 
notched stick to the mighty printing presses and the great print- 
ing and publishing industries of today includes many illuminat- 
ing and fascinating steps, all of much significance to human 
well being, in a sense both economic and cultural. From stone 
hammers to drop forges; from flint knives to machine saws, 
planers and lathes; from the primitive loom to the batteries of 
high speed weaving machines in thousands of textile factories; 
from the pack saddle to express train, automobile, and aero- 
plane; from dugouts and canoes to ocean liners, dreadnaughts 
and submarines ; from caves and tents to mansions and skyscrapers 
of steel and concrete; from sandal makers to shoe factories— 
from primitive simplicity to modern complexity in a hundred 
occupations we have a field for study of the most significant and 
fascinating possibility. (This study of daily, life-value, vaca-\' 
tional activities, proceeding step by step from the lower grades of 
the elementary school, always.in relationship to the problems of 
day; and always in relationship to the large social resultants 
fone from discoveries and inventions, would have a profound 
influence in giving perspective, awakening interests, and con- 
‘\ditioning choices in occupational activities. History is an al- 
most unworked mine of material for developing valuable infor- 
mation, wholesome and helpful attitudes, and worthy apprecia- 
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tions in the conduct of vocational activities as well as in other 


aspects of democratic citizenship. 


Geography, too, may be modified to include larger studies of 


velopment, and relationships of many occupations. 
geography is a study of the earth controls which determine the 


most efficient use by man of the earth’s 


resources. 


i: the controls and responses which account for the distribution, de- 


At its best, 


To some of 


these controls man’s response has been rapid and effective, to 
others discovery and adjustment have been slow and expensive. 
Until geography study contributes more than heretofore to the 
development of more general intelligence making for greater eco- 
nomic and social efficiency it will fall short of its most potent 


values. 


Such study can be accomplished only by concentrating 


effort about the occupational adjustments to the limitations and 


possibilities of physical resources. 

Nature study and science should likewise be made to bring out 
the economic aspects of plant and animal life and the elements of 
physics and chemistry useful in the production and distribution 
Through the study of those facts, 
principles, and relationships of biological and physical nature 
which are of everyday importance, interests are developed which 
lead to vocational activities making a strong appeal when their 
Such studies may reveal capacity 
Some pupils will show 


of industrial commodities. 


possibilities are understood. 
for work in a variety of occupations. 
ability in the application of principles to immediately practical 
some will show capacity for careful, intelligent, con- 
crete thinking pointing toward successful scientific research and 
experimentation ; all will receive much information that will make 
them more intelligent in the interpretation and use of scientific 
applications as found in almost every form of human endeavor. 
This is an age in which the forces, principles,.and laws of nature 
are utilized to the utmost in making human work of whatever 
To be intelligent concerning these 


problems ; 


kind productive and efficient. 


applications of science is almost a universal demand. ‘To reveal 
capacity in varying degrees for understanding and achievement 
in the applications of science provides a basis for vocational se- 
lection of much significance. School courses in nature study, 
biology, and physical science developed aright may go far toward 
the discovery and development of ability in this large field. 

y The practical arts—industrial art, household art, commercial 
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art, and agriculture—constitute a field of the very highest im- 
portance for the discovery of capacity for efficient vocational ser- 
vice. Here we have interests-and activities which may reflect 
with almost continuous identity the occupational problems of 
more than three-fourths of our population and representative of 
the vocations which will be entered by more than three-fourths 
of the pupils in the schools. It represents kinds of work whose 
range extends from that which may be well done by those of 
very mediocre general ability to that requiring the highest types 
of both general and specialized ability. To discover these vary- 
ing grades of capacity and so distribute pupils vocationally that 
each may make his most efficient contribution is a problem of 
fundamental significance for both the individual pupil and society 
at large. In this field as in no other, performance in school work 
may be an index of probable performance in the occupations 
themselves. In other school subjects, estimates depend more in- 
directly upon inferences. Here the observation of identical suc- 
cess or failure may be direct. In the narrow lines of work called 
manual training, often as formal and academic as other school 
subjects, possibly little more than capacity for manipulative 
skill may be revealed. But in the enriched study of the prob- 
lems, processes, and methods of industrial and commercial de- 
_ sign and production, the varied capacities and interests involved 
in industrial and commercial occupations may be discovered and 
developed. Where every problem in construction is also a problem 
in design, the work reveals those who have the creative imagina- 
tion and the artistic quality for originality and fineness in indus- 
trial design. Where every problem requires the thinking out 
and making of working plans and drawings, the work reveals the 
ability for mechanical construction and the capacity for draught- 
manship. Where every hand method or process of production is 
coupled with a study of machine and power production, and 
where opportunity is provided for some machine study and ma- 
nipulation, capacity for and interest in machine construction and 


mechanisms are revealed. Where freedom is permitted and ex-. 


perimentation encouraged, the tendency upon the part of some 
pupils to work out original or adapted contrivances for produc- 
tion will lead to the discovery of those who have capacity for 
mechanical invention or mechanical construction of a high order. 
If, with this study of industrial methods and processes, there is 
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a study of the larger aspects of industry—applications of power, 
division of labor, factory organization, the centralization of plants, 
the wages of workers, the safety or dangers of the work, and the 
distribution of products—information will be secured which will 
aid in the direction of interests and in the selection of fields for 
serious consideration as prospective vocations. If also the study 
of practical occupations includes the evolution from simple be- 
ginnings in each large field through the discoveries, inventions, 
achievements, and industrial and social resultants, interests will 
be still more largely developed and values increasingly appre- 
ciated. At every step in this historic study of processes and 
methods, illustrative hand work may be used to clarify ideas, 
develop insight, and cultivate appreciations, By the work as a 
whole, capacity will be revealed for each significant aspect of in- 
dustrial production—facility in manipulation, potential skill in 
mechanical construction, creative ability in design, ability to 
organize and plan, and capacity for the leadership and manage- 
ment of other persons. Differentiations in interests and capaci- 
ties will appear and be demonstrated as different fields of indus- 
try are developed. Those showing little skill in the use of hand 
tools may be strong in the understanding and manipulation of 
machines. Printing may appeal strongly and be done well by 
those not succeeding in woodworking or metalworking industries. 
Capacity for design may be strong where power of execution is 
weak. Each particular field as developed through the years of 
school life will help to find its workers, and capacities revealed 
and interests developed, together with pertinent information ac- 
cumulated, will almost of themselves result in an appropriate 
vocational selection by pupils when the time for selection arrives. 
Negatively as well as positively, this kind of study is valuable in 
eliminating the unfit from respective fields, the interests and 
attention of these may the more strongly be directed into other 
kinds of work and the trying-out process continued until the ca- 
pacity of greatest promise is discovered. 

In fine arts work, both as it is involved in the problems of de- 
sign inherent in appropriate studies in industrial art and as it 
is developed along lines of separate interest, capacity will reveal 
itself.in the varying degrees with which nature has endowed 
pupils. Measured in terms of vocational possibilities, elimina- 
tions will be extensive. The relatively small number possessed 
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of latent capacity of high order in this field emphasizes the 
more the necessity for work which will reveal and develop those 
with genuine artistic talent. 

In music rightly developed, with opportunities for original ex- 
pression, musical talent in both the interpretation of the masters 
in music and the production of new compositions of merit may 
be discovered. and developed. 

Through the appropriate organization of work in physical edu- 
cation, plays, games, dances, and pageants, the ability to express 
moods and emotions through the “poetry of motion” may be re- 
vealed and an opening thus pointed to a career for a limited few 
in this field of human interest. 

The study of foreign languages, coupled with studies in litera- 
ture and history, may reveal the occasional student whose possi- 
bilities in the field af philology, or in literary or historical re- 
search seem to justify the hope that he may well devote his life to 
the scholarly pursuit of some aspect of these interests. Those 
only should enter these fields who have capacity of well de- 
termined promise. Both personal satisfaction and social con- 
tribution will be small indeed unless their capacity is strong and 
genuine. Even in the upper years of high school judgments 
as to probable accomplishment can be but cautiously tentative. 
But when those are found who seem to give evidence of great inter- 
est and ability in these fields they should be directed and en- 
couraged to test themselves and inform themselves fully through 
college and university studies before final choice ofa life career. 

In this brief review of the school subjects, we find that in all of 
them there lie potent possibilities for activities whose successful 
accomplishment will reveal capacity for successful pursuit of 
vocations in each of the larger, general fields of occupation, and 
in some of the lines of more specialized service. But fundamen- 
tal to such selective values in the curriculum lies the assumption 


that every subject in the school must represent life interests, life {7 


activities, and life’values as these exist in the actual social world 
in which the pupils are themselves living. Both in content and 
method, to be of significant vocational guidance value, school | 
work must become a true reflection of the interests, problems and J 
methods by which society keeps itself going and progressing. 
Over-formalized, lock-step, repressive, and isolated courses and 
methods can accomplish little. There is no opposition: between 
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vocational guidance values and educational values. In just the 
measure that each phase of work is educative, in just that meas- 
ure may it reveal capacity for service in rendering the individual 
useful in the world of social and occupational interdependence. 
In the early _period of the elementary school, revelations of ca- 
pacity for_given kinds of vocational service must-mecéssarily be 
regarded as but guardedly prophetic rather than as certain or 
finak"But as pupils pass upward through the years when work 


~ may progressively take on the character of the more exact con- 


tent and method of the occupational world, school performance 
should become correspondingly reliable and trustworthy as an 
index of vocational performance. The facts of school attendance, 
however, force us to regard the elementary school as most funda- 
mentally concerned in discovering individual capacity in terms 
of vocational service. By the study of the boys in seventy-eight 
representative American cities, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Sage Foundation* finds that of every ten thousand boys in 
school, 9,708 are in or below the eighth grade, leaving but 292, 
less than three per cent. in the high school. More than half of 
every ten thousand are in or below the sixth grade. That which 
is not done in the discovery and development of capacities in the 
elementary school is therefore not done by the school at all for 
about ninety-seven per cent. of the young people entering upon the 
competitive struggle for economic self support. 

With the work of the whole public school shot through and 
through with vocational motives and life values, the identities 
between school activities and life activities will become so con- 
stant and clear that school work in itself may very largely be- 


ome a process of vocational guidance. Teachers, who themselves 


should become the most able vocational counsellors, would, under 
such a curriculum, have something definite and tangible as a 
basis for advice when the child comes to the point where he must 
transfer his activities from the school where they are chiefly edu- 


eative to the occupation where they are chiefly productive. 


The curriculum and the method of its development as it becomes 


incorporated within the experience of the pupil as here set forth | 


may seem to be wanting in the more refined aspects of that aim in 
education which we call cultural. If it so appears, this is only 


*Ayres, Leonard P. “Some Conditions Affecting Problems of Indusfrial Edu- 


«ation in agrever- Eight American School Systems.’’ Sage Foundation Publi- 


cations, 191 


Be 
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because the expressive and productive aspects have been rather 

; largely particularized. But have not interests, meanings, inter- 
7. pretations, and appreciations been expressly noted as well? Has 
there not been a constant emphasis upon the awakening of inter- 
ests in all phases of human achievement—scientific, literary, in- 
stitutional, and artistic, as well as professional, commercial, and 
industrial? Have there not been measures suggested for the 
stimulation and cultivation of appreciation in all life activities 
which will be of definite control value in the individual’s life as a 
; consumer and in his leisure hours quite as much as in the hours 
he devotes to his vocation as such? Indeed, the most fundamental 

virtue maintained for this vitalized curriculum is its thorough- 

' going humanism. -Perhaps reflection may lead us to see that in 
the isolation of our “culture” curricula we have fallen into the 
error of the knights of old who sought the vision of the holy grail 
in lands and adventures far away and on returning, worn and 
disappointed by the fruitless quest, discovered the object of their 
. 3 search within the radius of their own home circle. We have{ 

) about learned that we do not get culture by the study of culture 
BU jects.¥}Culture is rather the quality and refinement and rich- 
ness of daily life as it is lived—in occupation, in citjzenshi » in Ref as 

' the home, in hours of leisure, |” Wks, Ww ‘ “teeth 
| 4 The world’s work may be done far more efficiently, in much less -’ 1 
time than is now consumed, and with much greater personal sat- 
isfaetion, by that distribution of human capacity which will en- 
able each to contribute his reasonable maximum of vocational 
service. The school is our deliberately organized means to bring 
about this efficiency in human endeavor. The school’s curricu- 
4 lum may be so reorganized that it will increasingly reflect the 
5 problems, needs, methods, and ideals of everyday life. Developed on 
{ a plan that will mean participation in activities whose worth may 
be interpreted in terms of life occupations and life values, chi y 
dren will cease to be bored, and instead, they will joyousl 
[i efficiently, and enthusiastically be drawn to exercise their best 
_ efforts and express their aptitudes in the full measure of their 
natural capacity. Such school participation will not only reveal 
individual differences basic to vocational selection and guidanee, 
but it will likewise develop a genuine culture of life that will ever 
grow larger in its richness and satisfaction, whatever the form of 
its vocational service. om KS 
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Debating Problems in High School and 
College 


Myra A. Smiru, Teacner or ENGLIsu, 
Trcunicat Hien Scuoot, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


© E have heard so much of late from educators and 
critics of public life about the decline of eloquence 
that we have almost been forced to believe that the 
good debater will soon be as extinct as the mam- 
moth. We have become familiar with the words: 
“This man is one of our few living orators.” We 
recognize without enthusiasm that glowing en- 
* comium of America’s past which ends: “What names 
can the twentieth century offer worthy to be listed with the names 
of Washington, Webster, Clay, and Beecher? We hear agaia and 
again the challenge to produce evidence of any debates which will 
compare favorably with the Lincoln-Douglas series. 

Just when we have admitted to ourselves that there must be 
some serious fault in the preparation for speech-making, we hear 
a cry from another quarter to the effect that the debating so- 
cieties in school and college are failing to measure up to their 
possibilities. The natural conclusion is that the solution of one 
problem may be the solution of the other. In opposition to this 
theory, it may be argued that Lincoln was not the product of a 
debating society. It is true, the man who, like him, can see 
deeply, who can speak forcefully, who puts his heart behind 
every word, has no need of argumentation. It must be admitted, 
however, that practice is helpful to the exceptional man, and 
that for the average person nothing can be more sure of producing 
fluency, confidence and enthusiaem than the drill and team-work of 
the debating society. 

What faults, then, in scholastic debating account for the pau- 
city of our public speakers? They have already been stated for 
us by nearly every writer on the subject with remarkable una- 
nimity of opinion,—lack of initiative, of sincerity, and of enthu- 
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siasm. It is apparent at a glance that these faults are, in the last 
analysis, one and the same. It is my belief that they are due 
in part to over-training, or better, wrongly directed training. 
Every one is familiar with the tragedy of a beautiful natural 
voice that has been ruined by cultivation. We can all imagine 
the young Irish lad with the glowing enthusiasm and eloquence 
of a Burke who is reduced to a state of red-faced embarrassment 
and stammering uncertainty over a prepared speech. Many and 
many a time, I have heard a boy of unusual directness and force 
in class discussion say, “Oh yes, I like to argue about almost 
anything, but debate—I should say not.” If my theory is true, we 
need no longer wonder why orators grew scarce just about twenty- 
five years ago when inter-collegiate debating began. If it is true, 
the outlook is encouraging because the remedy lies in the hands 
of the teacher. ; 

In some schools the coaching system has been greatly at fault, 
reducing the preparation for a debate to something that resembles 
forcible feeding. In other schools, where set speeches are not 
actually written by the teacher, comprehensive bibliographies and 
model briefs are prepared by him for the pupil’s use. Such a sys- 

‘tem, savoring strongly of dishonesty on the teacher’s part and the 

win-at-all-costs method, also destroys the greatest value of de- 
bating. It is the untrammeled effort required when one is 
“turned loose” on a subject that many distinguished men have 
declared equal to a year’s course in college. It is such effort that 
has brought to many a student his first satisfaction in research 
and scholarship. Any system that takes away this opportunity is 
seriously detrimental to all public speaking. 

The problem does not seem difficult of solution. Many col- 
leges in intercollegiate contests have dispensed with all faculty 
coaching, and the quality of the debating has invariably im- 
proved. It is to be hoped that the example will be followed soon 
by all colleges. If Mr. Charles W. Eliot is correct when he states 
that mental] power should be acquired in youth, and knowledge 
in age, we may expect the junior or senior in college to do his 
own thinking; we certainly do not wish him to be dependent on 
the facvlty for his facts. In the high school, coaching may be 
expedient, especially in intra-scholastie debates, because the young 
pupil has not learned how to think and without training may 
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rely on snap judgments and flights of oratory to gain the decision, 
Even at this time, however, the coach should not assemble the facts 
himself but should be concerned with the methods of getting the 
material, principles of argumentation and delivery. The agree- 
ment between schools which allows for four or five hours of coach- 
ing is vicious because it suggests to the pupil the idea that the 
coach’s function is to cram his head with the necessary facts. In 
general, little difficulty need be anticipated if the coach instills a 
love of independence in his pupils and makes them realize that 
honesty is the first essential in debating. The most valuable coach- 
ing I personally ever received was at the hands of a college pro- 
fessor, himself a trained debater, who in his criticism of a small 
debate, took an argument of mine and refuted it step by step, 
showing up my inadequate authority, false analogies, and flimsy 
proof. Thereafter, I never prepared a debate without imagining 
it subjected to such a gruelling, and testing it, thought by thought, 
to see if it would prove impregnable. May this method not be 
used more frequently, the coach exercising his function simply as 
a fellow debater who is able to see fallacies and riddle arguments 
more easily than the other members of the society ? 

The lack of sincerity and enthusiasm is generally attributed to 
the dullness and magnitude of the subjects chosen for-debate. The 
belief that to debate well one must have a personal interest in 
the subject has led to the formulation of many lists of subjects 
that seem to have this direct appeal to the individual. The 
March, 1914, issue of Epvcation gives an admirable list of sub- 
jects for the farmer. An issue of the previous year offers fifty 
propositions which are “of practical interest to the student,” and 
further subdivides these as the writer had found them appeal- 
ing to boys and girls. Subjects of local interest, subjects from 
English literature, from the sciences, from sociology abound,—and 
yet we are not satisfied. How can we restore “the waning sense 
of reality” and make debating a live subject ? 

First, the coach must prepare a long list of subjects that 
promise to be valuable. A list of classified subjects may be found 
in the appendix of William Trufant Foster’s Argumentation and 
Debating. Similar lists of varying value have appeared in text 
books and magazines, notably The Independent. But the most 
satisfactory propositions can be obtained only by more direct 
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methods, by the study of the newspapers, Congressional Records, 
and common ‘topics of discussion. The much-ridiculed subjects 
from literature, such as “Was Hamlet mad?’ or “Was Lady 
Macbeth wholly unwomanly ?” allow for practice in all the prin- 
ciples of argumentation and seldom fail to elicit interest. Topics 
of local and national interest, which some teachers would like to 
exclude as being ridiculously ponderous for school-boys, are 
worthy of better treatment. These teachers seem to forget that 
only ten per cent of the adult population have received a high 
school education and that the majority of these are women and, 
consequently, not voters. These school-boys, then, are qualified 
to discuss such topics because some day they will be the men who 
decide them and they ought to be permitted to do so for the good 
of our future political life. One enterprising town in Maine gained 
a list of subjects by appealing to alumni in and out of the town 
for a statement of such topics as seemed to them to be the most 
important local problems, 

However, even with a list such as has been suggested, the prob- 
lem calls for further treatment. In the high school of more than 
two hundred pupils, the solution seems to me to lie in treating 
the debating interests as we have the athletic. In the high school 
or college, nearly every boy has some enthusiasm for athletic 
activities, and to satisfy that feeling is given a course in physical 
training and allowed to participate in simple drill work, inter- 
hall and inter-class contests. Soon a group of twenty or thirty 
boys becomes conspicuous for special adaptability to such work 
and a special interest in it. This group is then removed from 
the larger group and subjected to tests and given opportunities 
which the others have neither the interest nor the strength to meet. 
In similar fashion, we must divide our debating forces. The 
first and larger organization will be open to all classes, admit- 
ting any one who is desirous of learning the rudiments of debate 
and sharpening his wits through contact with his classmates. 
The second, an honorary society, will not number more than 
twenty-five in the largest high school. The members will be care- 
fully chosen for special merit in debate and will be expected to 
make debating their most important and, if possible, only out- 
side activity. The common method of division into freshman- 
sophomore and junior-senior societies cannot be equally success- 
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ful for the same reasons that would apply to such a method in 
athletics. 

The division on the basis of ability promises relief from sev- 
eral common difficulties in debating. The student of ordinary 
ability will not be forced to stimulate an interest in intricate and 
comprehensive subjects. The born debater will not lose interest 
through being obliged to listen to the puerile efforts of the less 
gifted. If the real athletes of a school had to exercise their 
powers in the same limited scope as the rest of the school, how 
would our athletics fare? We should not be surprised at a de 
crease in interest and efficiency. Such a division as has been 
suggested would simplify the matter of choosing subjects. The 
larger society will be popular in aim, selecting such subjects for 
discussion as will require a minimum of time for research work 
and will arouse enthusiasm without effort. The stress will be 
placed on original thought. The smaller society will need no 
urging to select the heavier topics which require time and a wide 
range of information. 

Although the adoption of this method may remedy the more 
serious faults, there is still another difficulty which is in part 
accountable for the lack of enthusiasm. No one can feel much in- 
terest in what he considers a “fixed game” and, all too frequently 
in inter-school contests, the suspicion arises that the decision of the 
judges was not entirely fair. By this I do not mean that the 
judges deserve criticism, but that they were not wisely chosen. A 
common method of selection is for each school to choose one 
judge and then for them to decide upon the third in conjunction. 
This may seem’a sensible plan and a fair one; however, in a 
series of eight inter-collegiate debates where it was employed, I 
know that in every case the judge voted for the college which had 
selected him, the decision resting always with the judge chosen 
by both sides. A better method might be the one adopted in 
the Western series:—that of making together a list of twenty 
possible judges and selecting three by lot. The difficulty here 
lies in the cumbersomeness of the mode; those who have tried to 
select three would look upon the naming of twenty as an appalling 
task. Although I have never heard of such a steal being 
used, it seems to me that it would be feasible for both sides to se- 
lect one man together, who can by no possibility have a prefer- 
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ence between them, and ask him to choose three judges competent 
to pass on the question. For instance, if two New England col- 
leges are debating an educational question, they may ask a high 
school principal in Springfield to make the selection. At any 
rate, it is essential to eliminate any possibility of personal pref- 
erence so that the debaters may not work under the depressing 
fear that their work will not be judged on its own merits. 

When we have reconstructed our debating societies upon these 
lines, all that remains for their welfare is to “boost” them enthu- 
siastically. In the Yale-Harvard-Pinceton series, the audiences 
sometimes number five thousand. In the new series among East- 
ern women’s colleges, the audiences are always over a thousand. 
On the other hand, at a debate between Williams and Amherst 
which I attended, there were less than a hundred present. The 
difference was simply a matter of “boosting.” The chief re- 
sponsibility here too lies with the faculty. If they speak always 
of debating skill as being equal in value to athletic prowess, if 
they encourage debating by offering medals and giving credit in 
English for especially fine debates (as the Springfield Technical 
High School does) they will aid materially in raising the debating 
standard. 

Then in almost all of our high schools, even where the boys 
receive the strongest faculty backing, the girls are given scant 
opportunity to develop their faculty for speaking. As a result, 
in 1911, only one out of every thousand inter-collegiate debaters 
was a woman. In a large New England high school, which turns 
out a team for inter-scholastic debating once a month, the coach 
told me that a girl was practically never chosen “because girls’ 
voices are too high and trying to the listeners!” Such failings, 
it seems, can be remedied only by training and must be treated 
without delay. Our American women never appear to such a dis- 
advantage in comparison with English women as in public speak- 
ing. The latter have thorough courses of training in speaking; 
their voices are full and resonant; they do not make hand ges- 
tures as we invariably do; their self-possession is admirable. 
These qualities we covet for women as well as men, and these- 
qualities we can secure if we manifest intelligent interest in the 
affairs of girls’ debating societies. 

No one can doubt the advantage of debating training, in later 
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life. The debater is a fair opponent in all matters; he scorns to 
win by a misunderstanding or a technical error. His reasoning 
is honest and sound. He has learned the joy of working with 
others for the sake of an institution. He is master of himself; 
no quiver of hand or eyelash can betray that he is thinking of 
himself and not of his purpose in speaking. I sincerely believe 
that there is no outside activity in school life that is fraught 
with such great possibilities for the development of the pupil, as 
debating; and that any attempt to increase the efficiency of the 
debating society is certain to prove well worth the effort. 


Morning and Night 


My soul went forth to battle yester morn 
All clad in shining hopes and brave resolves ; 
Upon the violet mist of twilight born, 

My soul returned a drooping, hopeless thing. 


Came dark, and pain, and horror of the light! 
I knew my soul a naked, homesick waif; 

And knowing, strength and armor for the fight, 
I found in faith now verified by thought. 


Faith in the Power that taught me how to think! 
So now my soul shall forth to sterner fray ; 
Defeat may come again, but yet the link 

Is found and forged between my God and me. 


—J. M. Corrs. 


Pa - 





Questioning in Geography 


Proressor Rozert M. Brown, Ruopr Istanp Normat Scnoot, 
Provipvencr, R, I. 


wo TTERE is no one thing that a teacher can do which 

will bring greater reward in increased teaching 

T power, than systematically to prepare questions for 

one or more recitations each day. If the writer could 

wiHm€mA,, be sure that any group of teachers would try con- 

: scientiously to improve in the art of questioning, 

= he would be just as sure that these same teachers 

Fumo ould be rated by any impartial critic as superior 

to those who are willing to trust to inspiration in this most im- 
portant part of the teacher’s work.”* 

The art of questioning in geography is receiving greater at- 
tention and is being more widely discussed today than was for- 
merly the case. Yet while theoretically the recognition of the 
need of better questions has been reached and a wide-spread 
campaign has begun, actually, the idea is percolating too slowly 
down through the various officials to the teacher. In geography, 
the literature dealing with this phase of teaching is growing and 
from many sources the adoption of proper questioning is urged 
as an immediate aim. Questioning was threatening to degenerate 
into a test of reading or remembering and to be used only to learn 
whether or not an assignment has been covered. Examinations 
in geography seemed to imply that a knowledge of locations to- 
gether with an array of facts concerning them was the only object 
of the study of the subject. The science of questioning is dis- 
cussed in many books. In general these cover the broad aspects 
which are applicable to all branches of the curriculum. The 
teacher is warned against a preponderance of fact questions, 
against the direct question, against the alternative and against 
the leading or suggestive question and she is told that the ques- 
tions should be thought-provoking, should stimulate mental ac- 
tivity and should aid the pupils in organizing their experiences. 


*Strayer. “A Brief Course in the Teaching Process’’, p. 121. 
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Strayer* advises teachers to ask themselves the following ques- 
tions: 

(a) Were my questions clear and concise ? 

(b) Did they. challenge the attention of all members of the 
class ? 

(c) Did the children need to think, to organize their experi- 
ence with reference to the problem in hand before they answered ? 

(d) Was the sequence good ? 

(e) Was it possible for every child to answer some of the 
questions ? 

(f) Did each child have a chance to answer ? 

(g) Did the children ask questions ? 

Assuming that the general idea of good and bad questions has 
been presented with sufficient emphasis, it may be worth while to 
discuss now the various types of questions which arise in the 
geography lessons and to determine their import and their value. 

There is first of all the type, “What is a lake ?”’, which demands 
in the answer a definition more or less complete. The definition, 
once the only introduction to geography, has been to a great degree 
discarded because it has failed as a means of constructing an 
image of the object. Method books in geography take up the issue 
and present discussions of the value of the definition,* but it is 
sufficient to note at this time that in adult life there is really 
little use for the definition. If a body of men and women were 
asked to define mountain, lake, river, pond, hill, bank and so on, 
there would be considerable hesitation and uncertainty even though 
it is admitted that every member of the party was familiar with 
all the objects. On the other hand it is probable that every one of 
them could use the terms, mountain, lake, river, pond, and so on, 
with accuracy in conversation so that their knowledge of the ob- 
jects was sufficient for their needs both in their own thinking and 
in their expression of thought for others. It is the difference be- 
tween a purely abstract and concrete knowledge. The home 
geography idea has displaced the lists of definitions and the dis- 
sertation on the world as a whole because it is concrete. If the 
cue is taken from the needs of adult life, it is safe to say that 
when the child has learned to use geographic terms as a part of 


*Opus cit., page 116. 
tThe New Basis of Geography’’, page 126. Redway. (New York, 1901). 
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his vocabulary, he has fulfilled all the requirements that should 
be set for him. If this is true then the type of question “What 
is a lake?’ is not a good one. It is probable that the child can 
tell some things about some lakes but unlikely that he can tell 
all things about all lakes. He can however be taught to memorize 
definitions and thus answer this type of question accurately but in 
this case the examiner must concede it a test of memory, not a 
test of knowledge. The definition question implies unsound ped- 
agogic principles or that such phrases as “the known to the un- 
known” have had their vigor sacrificed by their triteness and are 
pure jargon. 

Another common question is this: “What is the shape of the 
earth?’ and the answer is frequently anticipated from the use- 
less drill “The earth is round like an orange.” Apart from the 
fact that this question falls into the class of memorized lessons, is 
therefore abstract and not concrete, the thing is bad because it is 
unnecessary. 

There are many things which may appear in a curriculum that 
ought to be taught indirectly and the shape of the earth is one of 
these. If a teacher used a globe to represent the earth, demon- 
strated its rotation, located upon it the homes of the peoples of 
many lands, taught the bodies of land and water, all the while 
assuming that the earth is round like the globe, the idea of the 
round earth would be sufficiently presented. . There would be no 
need of considering any other possibility and the belief in a round 
earth would become a part of the child’s acquired knowledge. 
Later in the course he may be assigned an investigation of the 
proofs of rotundity, but during the earlier years the fact is given 
him as a basis for further advancement in thinking, and it does 
not seem wise to suggest any alternative shape, any variations 
from sphericity or even any possibility that the class does not 
know the shape. 

One of the most common type of questions is this: ‘Where is 
Chile?’ This is a good question but this type makes up too large 
a percentage of the questions asked in geography. It is not the 
question but the multiplication of the type of question that is 
wrong. The number of place-names that ought to be taught is 
quite generally conceded to be much less than was formerly the 
case. Many school systems are listing names to be known by the 
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pupils and these lists rarely contain more than 500 names. Dis- 
tribution is a vastly important part of geography and a basal no- 
tion of the important locations of the globe is essential before 
further progress is possible. There is a distinction however, be- 
tween knowing all the places on the globe and knowing a frame- 
work of places. Dodge and Kirchway* divide names in geo- 
graphy into three groups: 

1. Those features the location of which every person should 
know without consulting a map. 

2. Those places of local but not general significance which 
should be well known. 

3. Those places and points of relatively lesser importance 
which should be located at least once, so that they may be quickly 
relocated when needed. 

It is important for the child to know places but the number of 
places which she should know is far less than most teachers 
realize. 

Besides the knowledge of location, there is the larger field of 
the use of the geographic study which is the determining factor 
in deciding upon the work and the time allotted to it. There are 
broad human interests, relations between man and his environ- 
ment, that give the clue to the understanding of customs and 
actions, in the large sense, without which there can be little com- 
munication between alien peoples. This has a utilitarian side 
and a cultural side. The reason why a knowledge of locations is 
important lies in the use of that knowledge in the study of rela- 
tionships. The predominance of location questions means that 
this larger field of the subject is neglected and the criticism of 
questions of this type cannot be aimed at any single question un- 
less relatively unimportant places become objects for examina- 
tion ; there is the just reproach however when fact questions alone 
are asked that the curriculum of geography is being narrowly 
interpreted. 

Another type of question frequently used in recitation is 
intended to discover whether or not the pupils have covered the 
assignment. 

These are tests in reading and not always tests in geography. 


*The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. Dodge and Kirchway. 
Page 131. (New York, 1913). 
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When they encourage the memorizing of the printed page they 
are vicious but when they aim at the thought of the page they 
cannot be condemned. The only danger here lies in a tendency 
to magnify the insignificant item. Questions of this type can be 
avoided and the test of a reading assignment can be as accurately 
gauged by asking questions of the thought-provoking kind that in- 
volves a knowledge of the paragraph. 

It is only when it is discovered that a pupil is not reading 
aright that questions of the reading-test type are necessary. 

The catch question as a serious thing travels in disreputable 
company. It is often used in a lighter vein with good effect, but 
as a teaching question it probably does more harm than good. In 
a geography test, a teacher asked, ““‘What is the difference between 
the llama of the Andes and the Lama of Tibet?’ As a touch of 
brightness among sombre details the test of the questions legiti- 
macy would rest in the knowledge of whether or no a wrong sug- 
gestion was planted in the pupil’s mind. 

The impossibility of knowing this would place the question in 
the dangerous list. In the class in question only one pupil out 
of about thirty disclaimed any kinship between the two and the 
teacher’s explanation did not, I fear, altogether relieve the feeling 
among the pupils that they had not been treated fairly in the 
matter. 

The question involving thought, power and use of the facts 
of geography is the type which ought to be found in increasing 
numbers. Geography with Nature Study is the great informa- 
tional subject of the grades. We must not lose sight of this, yet 
the information cannot be of value if it is in minor details or in 
disconnected units. A broad and sympathetic knowledge of the 
various races on the earth is desired as an outcome ofthe study 
but sympathy is based on understanding, not on a superficial 
view, and understanding the peoples of different environment rests 
on a study of the relationships between man and his surroundings. 
As soon as the pupil has basal facts enough and is mature enough 
he should begin at once to fit his facts to the life about him and 
open up the large field of relationships between the earth and 
man. In as much as these involve facts, fact knowledge and 
fact questions will persist but with the increasing maturity of the 
pupils, fact questions can be somewhat neglected in as much as 
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power questions cannot be answered unless the facts are known. 
An experiment with the fact questions and thought questions is 
reported in the Elementary School Journal.* In a sixth grade 
during a twelve weeks’ study of South America, there were as- 
signed each day for study three thought provoking questions and 
in the lessons little attention was given to fact questions. It is 
evident that these thought questions must be so chosen as to make 
use of the facts which the pupils ought to know. 

At the end of the South America study the superintendent gave 
an examination with the questions equally divided between fact 
and thought questions not only to the pupils doing the work out- 
lined above, but also to two other sixth grades. The results were 
as follows: In the grade of the experiment the pupils he os 
96% on the fact questions and 85% on the thought questions; i 
one of the other grades the percentages read 86% and 60 re- 
spectively and in the other 83 and 70. While this tends to show 
that the pupils studying thought questions average better both in 
thought and facts than pupils working on fact question primarily, 
the conclusion should not be asserted too assuredly from this ex- 
periment because of its limited restrictions. Yet it does point in 
the direction of good sense and numerous expressions of opinion 
by teachers who have tried both methods go a long way towards 
confirming the opinion. It is the existence of such an opinion 
that has revived the problem method of teaching. The problem’s 
value lies in two main lines; the arrangement of facts about a 
central important theme and the assignment of work for the pu- 
pils in such a way that the best use of his study and recitation 
time may be made. There is the danger that the problem degen- 
erate into mere topics of study. The topical method is in reality 
similar to the problem method, but when the topics placed upon 
the board for study are taken bodily from paragraph headings in 
the text book and pupils begin learning the paragraphs the teacher 
is no longer observing the topical methods although she may 
be using topics. Kendall and Myrick* observe that the 
problem must have three qualities: “It should be worth solving; 
it should be within the mental capacity of the pupils; and each 
one should be of such a kind that its solution will make the 


* Measuring Progress. L. W. Mayberry. The Elementary School Journal, 
XVI., No. 7, March, 1916, pp. 381-387. 


tHow to teach the Fundamental Subjects, p. 245. 
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pupil more skillful or more intelligent in solving the next one.” 
The worth of the problemt lies largely in the character of the 
questions. These should be broad enough in their scope so that 
the pupils will get a drill in the facts they ought to know, will 
get a familiarity with the use of text and reference books, will 
be able to make use of the conventions of the subject and will be 
mentally stimulated by the task. The thought-provoking ques- 
tion may be found in various aspects. A good type of question is 
one which allows the use of text book and reference books. The 
geography work should include a training in the ability to find 
out things. This takes the place of the old idea that the pupils 
must learn all he can expect to know in a school. The way to 
find out whether or not he acquires that ability is to give him 
things to look up. It is not necessary to know where all places 
are but if occasion arises whereby a city becomes of world im- 
portance, the pupil should know where to look for it. 

“Compare the New England States with California as to (a) 
size, (b) population, (c) industries, (d) products, (e) wealth.”* 
“Look up the location of Autofagasta and indicate the steps of 
your search.” Another kind of question centers around the con- 


ventions of the subject, especially map reading, without a knowl- ° 


edge of which little advance can be made. 

“Rice demands warm temperature during a long growing season 
and plenty of moisture. Draw a map of an area containing a 
rice area and a desert.” 

Questions demanding a use of the facts and acquisitions of 
geography are of almost endless variety and a catalog of them at 
this time must be eschewed. Questions are an important part of 
the recitation but too often they are left to the inspiration of the 
lesson period with the result of a lapse from a good teaching 
standard. The reward which the quotation at the beginning of 
this paper promises will surely come to the teacher who takes 
thought of her questions. 

Frequently one carefully thought ‘out question covering the 
point of the lesson will provoke more discussion and thereby in- 
still more knowledge and yield more mental exercise than a dozen 
or more ex-tempore questions. 


tFor examples of problems see:—(a) Dodge. ‘“‘Regional Geography in Secon- 
dary Schools.” Teachers College Record, March, 1914. XV No. 2, p. 80; (b) 
Sutherland and Sanford. ‘Practical Exercises in Geography.’’ Boston, 1915. 
*Kendall and Myrick opus cit. page 238. 











Americanization and the Pillar of 
Democracy 


Lewis Rocxow, MitwavKer, Wis. 


'®MERICANISM with its motto, “America First”, 
should not be considered by any one of our citizens 
as the catch-word by which one racial group covers 
its attempt to dominate the other racial factors. 
Americanism, unlike the Panistic movements of 
Slavism or Germanism, has no particular racial 
stamp; it denotes an ideal. ‘To true Americans, 
Americanism signifies a rule of action, a barome- 
ter of civic and social conduct. It is, moreover, an extinguisher 
of the fires of Old World racial and religious prejudices the em- 
bers of which have been unfortunately fanned anew into flame by 
the European war. Only by living up to the ideal of Americanism 
can the varied elements of America live in harmony and unity. 
Americanism is the cementing material which keeps the meta- 
morphosed elements in America together ; its mission disregarded, 
the different ingredients loosen and decay. The fact, then, that 
at the present time we are stirred on to foster that spirit of 
Americanism, especially as applied to our immigrant citizens, 
will constitute a beneficent and lasting impression of the preva- 
lent unpleasant racial emphasis. Everywhere we see patriotic 
men and women lending their best efforts to this end. The setting 
aside of the last Fourth of July as “Americanization Day’’, the 
added dignity and solemnity given to naturalization, the organiza- 
tion of classes for foreigners in civics and citizenship, the forma- 
tion of societies, of which the National Americanization Commit- 
tee is the foremost, to train our immigrants into loyal citizens, 
and lastly the National Conference on Immigration and Ameri- 
canization under the auspices of the former committee are all 
processes in this work of racial fusion and harmony. This move- 
ment aims to make America the home of a unified people instead 
of the asylum of motley nationalities, 

In the Immigrants in America Review of June we find that 
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Americanization “is to give the immigrant the best America has 
to offer and to retain for America the best in the immigrant.” 
This definition, although all-inclusive, is fully in accord with 
the views of some of our eminent educators who have given the 
problem of Americanization some thought. Mr. Claxton, Federal 
Commissioner of education says: “For the enrichment of our 
national life as well as for the happiness and welfare of indi- 
viduals we must respect their (the immigrants’) ideals and pre- 
serve and strengthen all of the best of the Old World life they 
bring with them. We must not attempt to destroy and remake— 
we can only transform. Racial and national virtues must not be 
thoughtlessly exchanged for American vices.” Mr. John H. 
Haaren, Associate Superintendent of New York City Schools, 
says: “The things of the higher kind—the spirituality, the rev- 
erence for authority, the love of art and music,—are valuable to 
soften the materialism that has accompanied our great advance in 
prosperity, and they should not be crushed out in the attempt to 
remake the immigrant.” 

This definition of Americanization given in The Immigrants 
in America Review, supported as we have seen by great authori- 
ties, should be considered as the end to which all means of Amer- 
icanization must be directed and tested. Our social workers and 
educators must have this definition in mind in order that they 
may give the immigrant the best America has to offer, and to re- 
tain for America the best in the immigrant. For the purpose of 
our present discussion we shall treat of the Americanization of 
immigrant children only. 

Let us then, without prejudice, subject our American institu- 
tions which help us in this work of Americanization to the acid 
test of the above definition. The factors of the American en- 
vironment of immigrant children are: the immediate neighbor- 
hood, popular amusements, newspapers, social centers, libraries, 
and the public schools. Will the immediate neighborhood of the 
immigrant children give them “the best that America has to offer 
and retain for America the best in the immigrant?’ Sometimes 
it may, but in the majority of cases it is derogatory to the develop- 
ment of good American citizenship. The immigrants are huddled 
together and come very little in contact with people outside their 
own nationality. They are clannish, and look with suspicion 
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upon any one of their fellows who leaves the “Ghetto” or “little 
Italy” for more suitable quarters. An Americanized immigrant 
told the writer that he was scolded by his countrymen because he 
moved out of the immigrant quarter. “You are ashamed of your 
countrymen; it is your duty to live among your own people and 
not to move out among strangers,” they told him. The writer has 
lived in the immigrant quarters for many years, and unfortu- 
nately can find there little of Americanism. The poorly lighted 
and paved streets, the miserable back yards and alleys, and the 
general atmosphere of neglect—many times not the fault of the 
immigrant residents but of our apathetic lawgivers—are condu- 
cive to physical and moral vegetation. Alas, even their Old 
World ideals which they brought with them are being lost in the 
feverish hubbub for materialism so characteristic of America. 
Under these circumstances immigrant children can never get in 
their vicinity American manners and refinement. 

Again, popular amusements, the “movies” the cheap “shows” 
are not ideally American. The newspapers? We are of the opin- 
ion that the usual sensational journal which the immigrant child 
will most likely get is short of the required standard. The social 
centers are as yet, in the stage of experimentation; the future 
must demonstrate their efficacy. The libraries are a great educa- 
tional force, and to their credit it must be said that according to 
the report of the Federal Bureau of Education they have “yielded 
to a period of direct community service,” but according to the 
same report they reach comparatively few. The influence of our 
libraries in the work of Americanism is as yet slight. 

Then, by the process of elimination the public school is the 
only force which may truly conform to our rigid rule. The writer 
who himself entered the public school as a foreigner in the “un- 
graded class” or “CO class,” as known in New York, has by his 
own experience and observation felt and observed the wonderful 
work of our public schools, the pillar of our democracy. It is in 
our common schools that the process of Americanization is kept 
at white heat, and if the other forces in this process are to aid in 
this work it must be only through the influence, the guidance of 
our schools. However, if the schools are to become a still greater 
instrument in this mission we must settle certain mooted ques- 
tions. In the spirit of friendly co-operation let us examine a few 
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problems relating to our public school system as a tool of Amer- 
icanizing the immigrant children. The solution of these prob- 
lems must fall upon the noble men and women who are trying to 
save the immigrant children for America. 

What shall our public-spirited men and women say to the teach- 
ing of a foreign language in our schools? In a certain city with a 
large foreign population, German is taught in one part of the city, 
Polish in another part, Italian in still another, and the Greeks 
and Jews have several times petitioned the School Board to have 
their respective languages also taught in the public schools. A 
Chicago teacher once said that if the language of the immigrant 
’ children will help draw them to our schools, then let us teach it 
because the foreign children will come in as different nationalities 
with different languages and will go out one nationality with one 
language. Then, the language of the immigrant is a “drawing 
card,” a bait, so to speak, to catch the unsuspecting children in 
the net of our public schools, and as soon as they enter we give 
them a good dose of Americanism to counteract the influence of 
the foreign language. The situation is then thus, the teacher 
teaching the foreign language who is usually of the same nation- 
ality unconsciously inspires the children with the government, 
history and glories found in the literature of the respective for- 
eign country, whereas the other teachers inspire the children with 
our history and our government. The child is then in a perplexed 
state of mind; he finds that his home influences and one teacher 
pull him away from, while all the other teachers draw him towards, 
America. Such a condition develops a divided allegiance which 
in similar circumstances to the present is dangerous to the welfare 
of the Republic. 

Also, does not the fact that German is taught in our public 
schools in one part of the city, Polish in another part, Italian in 
another part, and possibly Hebrew and Greek in still another— 
does not that fact show that there is a division in our ranks? 
Foreign languages, no doubt, are an academic and cosmopolitan 
medium, but the proper place for them is in secondary schools 
and colleges where all languages are offered to all, and not each 
language to one particular nationality. Let us remember that 
language is the strongest factor of national and racial identity, 
and it is that, more than anything else, that segregates each par- 
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ticular nationality and separates them from each other. What 
has become of the beautiful ideal of the “melting pot”? The 
recognition of one national language is a tie that has bound us 
together. The writer is “strictly neutral.” Let those who know 
ponder and for the sake of America solve the problem. 

The next question that we must face is that of the regulated 
course of study. Shall the well-bred American children coming 
from homes of plenty and satisfaction and the children of immi- 
grants coming from homes many times of want and deprivation 
with customs and ideals radically different from those of Ameri- 
ca—shall these two different elements have the same curriculum ? 
Will a course of study which suits a school situated in a fashion- 
able American neighborhood suit also a school of the immigrant 
section? The school of American neighborhood has but one type 
of national ideals, but the school of the immigrant quarter has 
conflicting national ideals. The object, the sino qua non of all 
education—the development of not merely a static, but a dynamic 
and aggressive. patriotism—should be the same in all schools, but 
the modus operandi must be different. 

Suppose the educators agree that the course of study as far as 
the immigrant children are concerned needs to be sifted, what 
shall we designate as chaff and what as wheat? Mr. Claxton, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, says: “No systematic éffort 
has ever been made to work out the best methods, therefore, we 
have little definite usable knowledge of the varying characteris- 
tics of the several races. We are ignorant even of the surest and 
quickest way to teach them to speak and understand English. To 
work out the several phases of this vital problem of the education 
of immigrants and their children should be the task of this bu- 
reau, and the bureau will gladly undertake it whenever sufficient 
funds are made available for that purpose.” The writer is not an 
educator, and does not pretend to be an authority as to what this 
“surest and quickest way” should be; he is only a recently Ameri- 
canized immigrant himself. But if we are to make the full use 
of our public schools in this work of Americanization, and if we 
are to make them the great instrument of American ideals that 
they should be, a definite policy must be adopted. In this work 
we need the co-operation of all. 

Then, the problem of the private schools, parochial or other- 
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wise, compels our attention. That this problem is of wide im- 
port and deserves our closest scrutiny, may be seen, for example, 
in the fact that in one large city with a large foreign population 
more than one child out of every three attending school attends 
a private school. Furthermore, if we say that the proper place 
for immigrant children to develop that spirit of American cos- 
mopolitanism is the public school, because private schools empha- 
size their own peculiar secular, racial, or class consciousness, then, 
our investigation must also embrace the “finishing” school. We 
shall also have to treat with the “sheltered” children of Ameri- 
can homes who attend private schools, because the public schools 
are “too coarse” or “too common,” even if their fathers were bap- 
tized with the blood of the Republic. The writer believes that 
Americanism is internationalism nationalized, and that the proud 
title of American should be bestowed only upon him who is 
imbued with the spirit of Americanism, because should we define 
an American by birth and blood only, then the Indian alone is a 
true American. With the belief that this true American spirit 
must be acquired from the public schools as the premise of our 
syllogism, to be logical our conclusion is that both the immigrant 
and native children who attend private schools lack that liberality 
of vision which our public schools give. If this want on the part of 
so many of our children, augurs threats to American institutions, 
the dire prophecies of our radicals proclaim the latter as more 
menacing. But here we are concerned only with immigrant 
children. 

This problem is indeed complicated ; we cannot, of course, force 
the immigrant parents to send their children to the public schools. 
Education of the parents in regard to the true value of our school 
system would no doubt help. How should this education of the 
immigrant parents be carried on? Right here is some more food 
for thought. 

Now we are confronted with even a more serious situation. 
Educators and social workers agree that Americanization of the 
children causes the breaking up of many an immigrant home. The 
Americanized children lose respect for their immigrant parents 
who, being occupied all day in the home or factory, cannot learn 
our language and customs. The children ridicule their parents 
and consider themselves superior to them. Jane Addams tells a 
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story about a Russian jewess who committed suicide because she 
was ashamed to present her scholarly but newly immigrated 
father to her betrothed, a young man of Jewish-American parent- 
age with no particular merits. A Y. M. C. A. worker tells of an 
immigrant boy who told the workers of a settlement not to come to 
his home because his mother was a “greenhorn”, but the boy’s 
opinion of his mother soon changed when he saw her teaching the 
“ladies” how to make baskets. This absence of mutual under- 
standing in the immigrant home results in discord and strife, and 
is a bitter tragedy of immigrant life in America. This lack of 
family co-operation together with the failure of immigrant chil- 
dren to judge proper values has led to the prevalence of crime 
among the children of immigrant parents. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Immigration 
Commission has forever laid the bugaboo that our immigrants 
are more addicted to crime than natives. It reports that the 
percentage of crime among the foreign-born is even less than 
among natives, whereas, on the other hand, the children of for- 
eign parents are more addicted to crime than the children of 
natives. Again, the same Commission reports that the particu- 
lar crimes which are peculiar to immigrants do not characterize 
their delinquent children, and that the crimes of wayward chil- 
dren of foreign parentage are not of a special brand, but are 
similar to those committed by the criminal element of our native 
population. These facts prove that the native children of our 
immigrants, after losing the ideals of their immigrant par- 
ents, zealously imitate our American vices. It is, then, with re- 
luctance that we confess that our American influences have not 
been wholly for the good. In this havoc of the general morale of 
second immigrant generations the wrecking of the immigrant home 
is probably the greatest single factor. If the public schools are to 
be the great force for good citizenship, they must bring harmony 
and unity into the family. 

There are two means by which harmony may be established in 
the immigrant home. One way is to educate the parents so that 
their children may not be ashamed of them; another way is to 
inculcate in the minds of the children a sympathetic appreciation 
of their parents and a proper adjustment of values. The first 
method has almost insurmountable barriers. Immigrant men 
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and women working all day in shop and home, many of them il- 
literate and unschooled and unable even to speak our language, can- 
not very well be educated and made over again. As to the second 
method, the teacher herself must necessarily understand the sit- 
uation and sympathize with the immigrants in their tragic cir- 
cumstances. In a personal interview with the writer, the head 
resident of a settlement in a congested district remarked: “The 
teachers of the neighborhood school complain to me that the chil 
dren are unclean. They tell me that it is unpleasant to teach 
such children; when, as a matter of fact, the children are dirty 
not by nature but through ignorance. A little talk on the part of 
the teachers on the value of open windows, airy clothes closets, 
fresh air, and the like would do away with many difficulties.” It 
is the same story of lack of mutual understanding and sympathetic 
co-operation. This brings us to the last question which is really 
an imperative problem for solution. 

Is the average American teacher capable of understanding the 
immigrant situation and the suffering, ideals, and hopes of our 
newcomers? Is she in a position to understand “the spirituality, 
the reverence for authority, and the love of art and music” which 
“are valuable to soften the materialism that has accompanied our 
great advance in prosperity?’ That native idealism which, if 
properly matured by American sponsors and robed in the vest- 
ments of American civilization, gives us our Mary Antins, our 
Jacob Riises, our Mitrie Rihbanys—must not be crushed or ex- 
changed for American vices. Our teachers as well as our normal 
schools and colleges must realize their great mission and must 
adopt policies to suit needed exigencies, and in these reforms 
American public opinion must hold them to rigid account. 

A certain normal school which the writer attended graduates 
teachers reaching to the hundreds every year, and in solemn seri- 
ousness it must be said that fully sixty per cent of the graduates 
are unconscious of the moving forces about them; many of them 
are ignorant even of the existence of an immigration problem. 
These students did not have any joy in the study of social sciences, 
and did not feel the sublimity of man’s supreme struggles; their 
lives were centered around trivial activities. Yet, many of these 
graduates will have to lead the bewildered children of our immi- 
grants from the microcosm of the public school to our complex 
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American cosmos. Also, in the same normal school the head of 
the social science department told the writer that great effort was 
spent in convincing the authorities to make the study of sociology 
a required subject in the teacher’s course. Even as late as 1910 
we find that sociology—‘“the master science in the group of social 
sciences” —was being taught in only 40 out of 196 normal schools. 
The first three normal schools which included sociology in their 
curriculums are the state normal school at Winona, Minn., under 
Mr. Manfred J. Holmes, the state normal school at Valley City, 
N. D., under Mr. J. M. Gillette, and the state normal school at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Mr. W. H. Cheever. These three normal 
schools as well as twenty-five others, are all in the northwestern 
and north central states.. Up to 1910 the states along the Atlantic 
seaboard where the problem of immigration is intensified had only 
four schools—three in Massachusetts and one in New York— 
teaching sociology. This neglect was also recognized in the other 
branches of the social science department. As the problems re- 
sulting from immigration are essentially social, we must acquaint 
our prospective teachers with the organization and development 
of society. A generation that will more and more recognize the 
apotheosis of man must know the basic laws of human growth 
and decay. A certain professor said that mediocrity is an essen- 
tial factor in a democracy, but mediocrity and teaching American- 
ism go ill together. Americanism, per se, is something higher 
than mediocrity. The teachers of immigrant children must not be 
mediocre ; they must be experts. 

Our normal schools and teachers’ colleges must produce teachers 
of strong personality and broad human sympathies. A knowl- 
edge of the social sciences is essential. Teachers must be made 
to understand the feelings, the hardships, the suffering of immi- 
grant children. Above all, they must possess a clear view of 
Americanism to the end that the public schools may become a 
still greater moulding factor in the American crucible and a 
still greater force in the peaceful approachment of peoples in 
America. These special qualifications of teachers as well as the 
other subjects indicated in this article, bring us to the necessity 
of having a special training for teachers of our immigrant chil- 
dren. This is the crux of the situation. What shall constitute 
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this special training is a subject that needs a special and more 
detailed treatment. 
*% * * *% * * 

The writer humbly bids the forbearance of our educators. While 
he was once reading an essay on the duty of the schools in the in- 
ternational peace movement the writer was asked by a prospective 
teacher whether he expected to teach school and when he answred 
in the negative he was told “to mind his own business.” The 
writer may not “meddle in some one else’s business,” but he can- 
not like an ostrich, bury his face in the sand not to see the threat- 
ening danger. Like true friends we must see both our virtues 
and our faults. The writer reasserts his appreciation of the noble 
work in Americanization done for him and his like by social 
workers and educators. In the spirit of a friendly co-worker 
and not as a critic he wishes to arouse discussion and action along 
those lines. Shall we give occasion for clouds to rise on our far 
social horizon? Let us trust that a realization of this great work 
will stimulate the noble people to greater toil and stir them on to 
greater effort. This work is, as present circumstances have shown, 
for the sake of permanency and stability of our Republic, not only 
a necessity, but the sacred duty of us all. 











Outline Study of Cicero’s Defense of the 
Proposed Manilian Law* 


66 B. C., spring or early summer. 


Suprerintenvent A. T. Surron, Curran, WasHINeTON. 


Cicero’s age, 40. 
Pompey’s age, 40. 


Delivered by Cicero, a praetor, from the rostra to the Roman 
citizens assembled in the Forum. 


A. To the people. 
1. Introduction. 
a. Chapter I. 

I. I appreciate the honor of addressing you from a 
place where none but the most eminent ought to 
stand. 

II. Why I have not ascended the rostra before. 
2. Body of the oration. 
a. Discussion of the situation: Chapters II-IX. 

I. Chapters II-VII. 

(A) Character of the war in the Asiatic provinces. 
(1) It is a defense of pecuniary as well as of 
national honor. 
(B) The people demand that Pompey take Lucul- 
lus’ place. 
(C) Character of the war in detail. 
(1) Glory, friends, and revenue at stake. 
(2) Mithridates: recollection of the massacre 
of the Romans in Asia. 
(D) Allies desire Pompey sent to them. 
(E) It is Rome’s duty to defend her sources of 
revenue and her dependencies. 
II. Chapters VIII, IX. 
(A) Magnitude of the war. 


*For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War “pe the Coftiaion Orations 
by the same author see Education for Nov., 1914, F May, October, 
December, 1915, and September, 1916. Attention is Seiied “ay an error in the 
title of the Outline printed in September Education, which should have read: 
“Cicero’s Second, Third and Fourth Catilinian Orations. 
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(B) Tribute to Lucullus: why he did not close the 
war. 
(C) Defeat of our veteran army. 
b. Panegyric on Pompey: chapters X, XXII. 
I. Chapter X. 
(A) Pompey’s military skill and experience. 
II. Chapters XI-XIV. 
(A) All the warlike virtues are found in Pompey. 
III. Chapters XV-XVI. 
(A) His personal influence. 
(B) Can you hesitate to appoint him to csisied the 
war ¢ 
IV. Chapter XVII-XIX. 
(A) On Hortentius’ subjection to the Manilian 
Law: 
“The power ought not to be trusted to one in- 
dividual.” 
(1) Affairs before the passage of the Gabinian 
Law. 
(2) Result of its operation. 
(B) Cicero favors the appointment of Gabinius as 
Pompey’s lieutenant. 
V. Chapters XX-XXTII. 
(A) Catulus’ objection: “If all hope is in Pompey 
what would we do if something befell him ?”’ 
(B) The extraordinary powers with which he al- 
ready has been invested. 
(C) The necessity of sending a man like Pompey 
to the Asiatic war. 
(1) Our unpopularity among foreign nations. 
(2) Do not hesitate to entrust anything to Pom- 
pey. 
8. Conclusion. 
a. Chapter XXIV. 
I. I praise the law of Caius Manlius. 
II. I devote all my ability to the carrying of this reso- 
lution. 
(A) I plead this case, not for my selfish interest 
but solely for the sake of the republic. 











A Comparison between Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Brooke’s “ Romeus 


and Juliet” 


Exreanok W. Tuomas, Heap or Eneuish Department, 
St. Mary’s Scuoor, Rareien, N. C. 


HE truth that “great poets do not invent their own 

myths” is hardly more applicable to the writers of 

T Greek tragedy confined as they were to heroic 
legend than to Shakespeare, whose subject matter 

could be whatever men did, thought, or imagined. 

We are familiar with the fact that he used now an 

old play, now a prose romance, and now a poem as 

m™® the source of his incidents, his power not being in 

his invention but in his imagination, his interpretation of the 
story, his vitalizing of the characters, his strength, charm, and 
fitness of phrase. So it was with that first tragedy of his, the 
tragedy of the heedless passion of ardent youth—“Romeo and 
Juliet”; its source was an old story in verse and in spite of 
faults in the manner of its telling, an interesting and pathetic story 
it is. No wonder Shakespeare seized upon it as fulfilling that 
first requirement of a successful play—a strong and sufficient 
story—one likely to hold the attention of a theatrical audience. 
Closely, however, as the great dramatist seems on first reading 
to have followed the poem, how different is his conception of the 
story, and how skillful and correct the changes whereby the 
loosely knit narrative becomes the swiftly-moving, compact drama. 
He had before him the task of transforming a poem following 
the methods of the Elizabethan romanece—prolix, full of descrip- 
tion of scene and character, stuffed with comment and with long 
speeches moralizing or artificial, observing loosely a chronological 
order with little foreshadowing of events, and practically halved 
by the death of Tybalt—into a drama in which there is such 
unity and logical coherence that the result is dreaded from the 
first and the audience is ever expectant of ensuing events, which 
follow quickly one upon the other, a drama where we see char- 
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acters drawn with psychological veracity and are spectators of 
the clash of human wills with circumstances not to be overcome. 
The questions that arise are: What specific changes did Shakes- 
peare make, and for what specific reasons? Why did he retain 
certain apparently improbable or inartistic features of the old 
narrative ¢ 

The most obvious difference in the drama and the poem is that 
in time, the nine months of the latter being reduced to five days. 
This acceleration of events is in accordance with Shakespeare’s 
conception here of youthful passion: “all is youth and spring— 
it is youth with its follies, its virtues, its precipitancies, it is 
spring with its odors, flowers, and transiency :—the same feeling 
commences, goes through, and ends the play”’: the love is 


“too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 


Ere one can say ‘It lightens’.” 


The tragedy is deepened, emotion purified by the brevity of the 
love, and furthermore the story adapted to hearers in a theatre, 
rather than readers in a library. 


The First Act. 

The prologues of the two authors suggest another contrast in 
their interpretation of the myth. Brooks summarizes a story of 
love, marriage, separation, and tragic death with never a word of 
the cause of the tragedy—the feud between two families. Shakes- 
peare emphasizes the enmity of the two houses, from which 


“A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents strife.” 


“The two hours’ traffic” of his stage is of a passion death- 
marked by hatred from its birth—‘an inevitable tragedy.” This, 
then, is the idea for impressing which he invents the opening 
scene. In the poem, there is at the beginning a general account of 
the feud, to which attention, except for one brief reference, is not 
again directed until after Romeus and Juliet-have been married 
several months. In the theatre, the spectators remember only 
what they see, and therefore Shakespeare, who must impress them 
with the cause of the future tragedy, first of all presents to them 
a particular brawl wherein even the servants of the rival houses 
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are involved, so cankered is the hate of the masters, and also gives 
motive and preparation for later events by introducing the fiery 
Tybalt as party in the strife. The poem does not mention Tybalt 
until the fray:in which he dies. Shakespeare gives further signi- 
ficance to what is to occur by representing the Prince as pro- 
nouncing the death penalty on the participants in any possible 
future disturbance. Lady Montague naturally thinks at once of 
her son Romeo, and in sweetest poetry contrasting with the pre- 
ceding lines relating the quarrel, we are told of the heaviness of 
that son, who then appears and confesses to Benvolio his love for 
Rosaline. The dramatist makes here a striking change in order. 
It is after the banishment and departure of the Romeus of the 
poem that Paris is approached by Capulet with the proposal of 
marriage to Juliet; in the drama, it is before Juliet has even met 
Romeo that Paris sues for her hand and she is informed of his 
proposal. To make Romeo’s going to the house of his foe seem 
more probable, the playwright adds the incident of his chance 
meeting with the servant, and Benvolio’s inducement that he 
might see Rosaline at the feast, and furthermore gives Romeo the 
premonition of evil to come from the daring venture. In the 
account of the feast, Shakespeare varies from his original in iden- 
tifying the Capulet who objects to the Montague’s presence with 
Tybalt, who threatens that though old Capulet protects the in- 
truder when under his roof, he—Tybalt—-will later convert the 
“now-seeming sweet” to “bitter gall.” The poem and the play 
agree in representing Romeo and Juliet as falling in love at 
first sight, but in the poem Juliet almost at once declares her 
love to Romeo, and Mercutio is sitting with them at their first 
meeting; a theatrical audience would not brook under such cir- 
cumstances the presence of a third party. The young couple in 
the drama both feel that it portends no good to them that each 
loves an enemy. In this first act Mercutio assumes far more im- 
portance than he does in the poem; the audience must be prepared 
for his later prominence in the calamitous dual, and must be 
pleased not only by the comic relief springing from the presence 
of the nurse and servitors, but also by the more subtle wit and 
the airy fancy of this chivalrous, heedless, loveable creation of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. 

Shakespeare, then, changed the earlier incidents of the story 
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and the order of events for sound dramatic reasons; the opening 
of a play must be clear, must introduce the main characters, must 
present the elements of conflict, tying up expectancy. He there- 
fore presents the street brawl, an effect of hatred “which implies 
the continuance and full agency of its cause”; the stern decision 
of the Prince, the defiant attitude of Tybalt; the plan for Juliet’s 
marriage with Paris along with or precedent to the love-at-first- 
sight of Romeo and Juliet, so that the audience feels with the 
lovers that only trouble can result. The first act is as it should be 
in drama the very blood and bone of the last act. 


The Balcony Scene and the Marriage. 


It is Shakespeare who in the second act heightens the dramatic 
effect by again contrasting the jesting, heartwhole Mercutio with 
the lovers. In the poem the lovers for weeks endeavor to see each 
other again, finally: succeeding, and, as in the drama, arranging 
marriage. Drama, however, must condense and suppress, and 
therefore Shakespeare gives us no lagging scenes of growing love, 
but only that one wonderful scéne a faire—the moonlit scene in 
the orchard. It tells in the most fitting and exquisite poetry all that 
the audience wishes to know of the depth and purity of the pas- 
sion of the boy and girl, of the joy and the sweetness of their 
young love, and also of the thoughtless swiftness with which that 
love will be sealed by marriage vows. 

The incidents following the meeting are also condensed: Friar 
Laurence agrees almost at once to performing the marriage and 
even before the ceremony Romeo has provided the ladder by which 
he will ascend to Juliet. The reminiscences of the nurse Shakes- 
peare presented as happening earlier when they were addressed, 
not as in the poem to Romeo, but to Juliet and her mother, when 
they did not interfere with such rapid advances as we wish after 
the first baleony scene. Again he introduces Mercutio and Ben- 
volio from whom we hear of Tybalt’s challenge to Romeo—an in- 
vention of Shakespeare’s which not only answers the former ex- 
pectation of the audience but leads to continued premonition of 
trouble—a feeling the audience is not allowed to lose. Brooke’s 
long account of the marriage accompanied by Friar Laurence’s 
sermon on conjugal duty is replaced by another obligatory scene 
presenting the lovers in the cell and Romeo declaring: 
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“Come what sorrow can 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare: 
It is enough I may but call her mine.” 


The Climaz. 


Instead of even suggesting a long story of months of married hap- 
piness, Shakespeare tremendously increases the dramatic effect by 
accelerating events so that it is just after the audience has seen 
the marriage about to take place that there follows the fray, in 
which Romeo kills Tybalt and is himself exiled. Into the combat 
the dramatist introduces Mercutio, Mercutio who has already won 
the favor of the onlookers and who cannot but accept the dare of 
“the good king of cats” who fights by rules. It is, then, not in 
anger at insult to himself as in the poem, but in revenge for the 
the death of that gallant spirit, hurt through Romeo’s interven- 
tion, that the unhappy bridegroom throws away respective levity 
and strikes what he knows and what the audience knows is in- 
deed a dolorous stroke, for had not the Prince already decreed 
death for such an offence as his? And it is Lady Capulet, the 
mother of the new made bride, who calls for the death sentence 
against the young husband. How much have the few variations 
added to the probability and to the meaning of the scene. Again, 
the great dramatist is still thinking of the interest, of the arous- 
ing of the pity of the spectators when directly after they have 
heard the doom of banishment pronounced on Romeo, he intro- 
duces that scene of his own invention—Juliet once more in her 
balcony, but this time waiting in quivering delight the coming of 
her husband, and invoking the gentle, civil, loving night, to bring 
him to her. And what breaks upon her happy dream? The 
news that Romeo has killed her kinsman and is banished, not 
from a six months’ wife who has had some joy of her contract, 
but from the expectant bride of three hours. Then after we know 
that husband and wife will meet, Shakespeare presents to us 
Capulet and Paris arranging for the early marriage of the latter 
and Juliet. Curiosity in the outcome is thus made greater. 
Imagine the interest of the first spectators of the play! 
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The theatre would not tolerate the long conversation of Brooke’s 
lovers on the eve of separation, and as in the case of the earlier 
scene of betrothal in the moonlight, the playwright puts before us 
only what is needed and all that is needed: the brief scene of 
parting highly wrought with an emotion held in check but find- 
ing outlet in the inspired language of loveliest poetry, and ending 
with expressions of sorrow and dread of impending evil. Then 
the expected happens, and marriage with Paris is urged upon 
Juliet. Here Shakespeare departs but little from Brooke. 

Brooke follows Romeo into his banishment to Mantua and rep- 
resents him as still raving in despair. Such a scene is not neces- 
sary for the story, and, given compression of time, impossible here. 
Aside from changes having to do with character, the next change 
Shakespeare makes is in Juliet’s drinking of the potion. In the 
earlier story she drinks suddenly, in fear that she will not do it 
at all; here, after conjuring up as in the poem the horrors of the 
charnel house, she swallows the narcotic in a fit of fear lest Ty- 
bait harm Romeo in the tomb, and she not be there to help. 
Shakespeare passes more swiftly than Brooke over the accidents 
which prevent the Friar’s plan from working successfully, al- 
though even if he had not done so, we would feel that if the letter 
should reach Romeo in time, something else would interpose to 
forestall a happy reunion. 

The Catastrophe. 

The bringing of Paris into the final scene lends interest and 
pathos to his character, and he with his purpose of nightly 
strewing flowers and shedding tears over Juliet’s tomb is in strong 
contrast with the desperate Romeo, who has come there to die. 
The death of Paris rounds out the history of the important char- 
acters. Romeo’s final speech is far finer than that assigned by 
Brooke, more delicate, yet more imaginative and genuinely im- 
passioned. 

Shakespeare no doubt retains the Friar’s retelling of the story 
out of deference to his audience ; the exposition explains events to 
any who had not understood them. It is hardly necessary to refer 
to the tragic rather than happy ending of the story, such an ending 
as some gave it, for it would be wholly contrary to Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of the tale—a story of a love to which ae and 
death laid siege, making it: 
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“Swift as a shadow, short as any dream: 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say ‘Behold’! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up; 
So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


Brooke and Shakespeare veraciously presented so bright a thing 
- as not being able to endure in a world where there was so much 
to do with hate that only its sacrifice could extinguish enmity. 


Changes in Characterization, 


Besides the changes and additions which relate more particu- 
larly to the needs of theatrical effect and dramatic structure, 
Shakespeare made others in characterization. The nurse no doubt 
he drew largely from life, though Brooke pictures her in a way 
similar to Shakespeare. Drama, however, allows the latter to 
present her more truly as a gross, talkative servant than was pos- 
sible in dignified verse. She is kept prominent by Shakespeare 
not only because she is useful in the plot and a true type of hu- 
manity, but also because she amuses the audience. Brooke speaks 
of Mercutio as having an “ice cold hand” and tells us that 


“he was courteous of his speech and pleasant of device 
Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold. 
Such was among the bashful maids 
Mercutio to behold.” 


From such a suggestion, Shakespeare drew, as Dowden well 
put it, “the figure of this brilliant being, who though with wit 
running beyond what is becoming, and effervescent animal spirits, 
yet acts as a guardian of Romeo and is always a gallant gentle- 
man.” Shakespeare used Mercutio as a helpful actor in his plot, 
but his presence by the side of Romeo furnishes an element of 
contrast in which the play-goer delights. He adds, too, brightness 
through his virile personality and glancing wit, and the play sad- 
dens after he dies, jesting to the end. The careless bravery and 
the wit of Mercutio pleased Shakespeare’s audience, and we cannot 
. but think that the character to whom was assigned so many lines 
was fitted to some particular actor in Shakespeare’s company, an 
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actor who would be pleased at the opportunity of reciting the 
Queen Mab speech, a speech hardly dramatic in character. 

Juliet is represented as only fourteen by Shakespeare, as six- 
teen by Brooke. Perhaps the former wished to accentuate her 
youth in order to emphasize the development wrought by intense 
experience. Love comes to her only prepared for by her mother’s 
talk of marriage, and yet child as she is, love and sorrow trans- 
form her into a woman. The delicacy and veracity of the drawing 
of her character is increased by Shakespeare’s representing her as 
revealing her love to Romeo accidentally. That love once revealed 
and amply returned by Romeo, Juliet is too earnest, too frank to 
make any pretense, but gladly gives the bounty of her affection 
and herself speaks directly of marriage. Shakespeare finds this 
incident in the original and he retains it as being in keeping 
with Juliet’s character, her youth, and her all-absorbing passion. 
He does not represent her as harboring the doubts of Brooke’s 
Juliet. Later, it is suitable to the dignity of his portrayal that 
she goes to the cell of the Friar unwatched and how much she 
gains in our esteem when instead of being “the wily wench” of 
Brooke who as any coquette steals young Paris’ heart in order 
to protect her own maneuvres, she gives him no word of encour- 
agement, “not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty.” Surely this 
singleness of devotion is what in life accompanies a love that 
dares death. 

Brooke tells us when he takes up the thread of the story, that 
Romeo is in love with the cold-hearted Rosaline, and Shakespeare 
retains this incident. It is true to human nature that Romeo 
should be in love with love and adoring an ideal before he meets 
the reality, and the love which finds response possesses his being, 
and he is no longer the woeful lover “with tears augmenting the 
fresh morning dew’—a figure so familiar to the Elizabethan— 
but one who “stands in sudden haste” to be married, and of whom 
Mercutio says: ‘Now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo.” It 
is consistent with his character, as Shakespeare conceives it, that 
before he sees Juliet, he will not admit that he might find one 
comparable in beauty and virtue to his Rosaline, such a one as he 
starts out to seek in Brooke’s poem. Shakespeare’s Romeo is able 
to jest, is not merely a passionate lover or poetic dreamer, and his 
direct bearing at the end of the play is a development not unnatu- 
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ral under their influence of sorrow. Shakespeare has, therefore, 
in the interests of truth, consistency, nobility, changed the char- 
acters of the hero and heroine as he found them, and ‘has made 
them two beings more fit to oppose their wills to those hard cir- 
cumstances, which nevertheless prove unconquerable, and proving 
unconquerable cause the tragedy which is the theme of what the 
world has judged the classic drama of ill-fated young love. 


Hamlet 


Thou darling of the world, and frolicsome, 

With quips and jests, which fantasy alarm, 

Born for the flood of joy, not for the harm 
That springs from others’ doings! Hamlet, come 
And be my teacher at my own heart’s home, 
That I may better yet appreciate 

The divinity of thought. For now my fate 
Cries out and truly tells me that the sun 

Of much of life’s experience is yours; 

That we though twain have much in unison. 
Away with remedies, away with cures! 

There is no cure! When victory is won, 

’Tis won in heaven—the human soul endures, 
And sweeps in splendor toward the shining sun. 


—Danret Hueu VERDER. 


American Notes—Editorial 


A thoughtful reading of some good pedagogical literature is an 
ever present duty, not to say privilege, of every earnest teacher. We 
fear that it it a duty which is more or less neglected. What kind of 
service should we expect of a physician who was not also a student? 
What kind of sermons should we get from a minister whose reading 
was discontinued on graduation from the seminary? Not less essen- 
tial is it than in these instances, for an educator to keep his soul 
active and alert and his mental storehouse full by continuous con- 
tact with the brightest and best thoughts, discoveries, methods and 
practices of the ablest workers in the great profession of teaching. 
For it is a great profession, becoming such in hardly more than a 
generation,—and yet it has established its principles and per- 
fected an abundant literature, which is thoroughly worth reading and 
to neglect which is to perish, professionally. It is as disastrous for a 
teacher as for a doctor to stop studying and still go on practicing his 
profession. Lamentable consequences,—the wreck of physical lives in 
the doctor’s case, and of intellectual lives in the case of the teacher, 
follow such neglect. It is a question whose responsibility is the 
greater ? 

This is the season of the year in which to lay out a course of 
reading for the long autumn and winter evenings. If two or more 
teacher friends are so situated that they can work together it is all 
the better. It is a splendid practice to read a good, solid, worth- 
while book with one or more comrades and stop now and then to 
discuss its meaning and debate suggested questions. This not only 
makes the content of the book more thoroughly your own, but it also 
stimulates original thought and cultivates the ability of self-expres- 
sion. The results will immediately be felt in the class room. ‘There 
is always a demand for live, growing teachers for preferred positions. 

The publishers offer many worthy series of books for the self-cul- 
tivation of teachers. Ask the Appletons, the Macmillans, the Ameri- 
can Book Company, D. C. Heath and Company, or the Houghton- 
Mifflin Company for suggestions. They will lay before you a feast 
of delectable viands that will whet your intellectual appetite to the 
utmost. Do not go to seed! Keep alive and growing! It will pay 
in satisfaction, in pleasure, in terms of efficiency, and, in all prob- 
ability, in ultimate promotions. 


Aside from any religious significance,—the emphasis upon which 
will be variously placed by different individuals,~the Bible may well 
be regarded as the greatest pedagogical treatise in the world, No 
teacher can afford to overlook it. 
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In the first place the language of the Bible is educative in the 
highest degree. The person who habitually reads the Bible and 
ponders its marvelously condensed and incisive sentences, uncon- 
sciously acquires a style of thought and speech that is at once most 
effective and a mark of true culture. Again, the greatest and most 
practical truths are conveyed in its pages. The wisdom of the ages, 
the truth precipitated in the human consciousness by the persistent 
and costly strivings of the human spirit to realize itself and to find 
its own place and mission in the scheme of the universe, is to be 
found in the Bible as in no other literature. This book tells us not 
only what God is but also what man is. It reveals the soul life and 
the fundamental needs of the heart of man. 

Take, for instance, its estimate of child life; its counsel about 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child; its presentation of the wise 
son that maketh the glad father ; its safe and sure prescription “where- 
withal a young man shall cleanse his way”; its ever charming and 
immortal examples of filial love and devotion, of faithfulness to 
duty, of courage, of strength and self-sacrifice in the Isaacs, the 
Josephs, the Samuels and tle Davids ;—where else shall we find such 
revelations of the values of childhood and young manhood? And, 
most impressive of all, the child, Jesus,—with the estimate put by 
the man, Jesus, upon childhood when he took a little child and set 
him in their midst and said: “Except ye be converted and become as 
little children ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” These 
familiar passages are only a few of the more obvious instances of the 
helpfulness of the Bible to those who have to do with children. When 
one makes a business of studying almost any of its books, seeking 
their messages of truth in relation to the needs of his own individual 
soul, he finds in it as in no other literature depths of wisdom and 
heights of inspiration. It becomes te him veritably the word of 
God. For these reasons,—because it feeds the mind, sustains the 
soul, and interprets life,—the teacher, of all others, should not neglect 
the Bible. 

It is well, if possible, for a teacher to connect himself with some 
study-class in a Bible school of the community where he resides. 
Or, better still, to become the leader and teacher of such a class. 
The Sunday Schools of the country have made great progress in the 
past few years in their methods of Bible study. The International 
uniform lessons inaugurated a few years ago marked a new era in 
such schools. More recently, the Graded Lessons plan has made 
another distinct pedagogical advance. It is now possible to carry 
out a worth-while study in biblical history and literature in connec- 
tion, vith almost any well organized Sunday School. Teachers some- 
times hesitate to take up work of this character on Sunday because 
it is of the same general nature as that which they are engaged in 
during the week time. In some cases the argument is valid; but 
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where health and strength remain unimpared we believe that the 
extra tax of an hour’s work of this kind on Sunday would be negli- 
gible, while the gains from it, both in personal inspiration and in 
added influence in the community, would be of the greatest value. 
In this connection we would call the attention of any interested teach- 
ers to the increasingly abundant and helpful recent literature on 
the study and interpretation of the Bible. This paragraph is in no 
sense an advertisement of any publishing house; but we may fittingly 
refer with personal enthusiasm to the splendid books and series of 
studies of the Bible recently coming from the University of Chicago 
Press, the Scribners, and several of the denominational publishing 
houses. Surely we are richer in the aids to learning and culture than 
any previous age in the world’s history. Among these aids the Bible, 
in the light of its modern interpretations, still stands preeminent. 





After years of careful study and effort, a great bill, which will be a 
boon and blessing to millions of children of this and future genera- 
tions, has just been passed by Congress. It is known as “The 
Child-Labor Bill’. President Wilson signed it on September Ist, 
and its provisions will go into effect one year from that date. It 
provides—that children under sixteen years shall not be employed in 
mines and quarries, that children under fourteen years shall not be 
employed in shops and factories and canneries, nor children between 
fourteen and sixteen employed more than eight hours a day or dur- 
ing the night season—it prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce 
or the offer for shipment of the products of any quarry, mine, fac- 
tory, or cannery where children below these recognized standards of 
child pretection were employed. 

The Review of Reviews commenting on the passage of this bill says: 
“The bill favorably affects not less than a quarter of a million chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age at work in mines, quarries, factories, 
sweatshops, and canneries, some of whom the census omitted because 
they were not at work or happened to be in school on the day in April 
when the census-taker came around. Many of them are more or less 
protected by State laws. But as a decade rolls around’ the children 
set free from premature or too long continued daily toil may be 
counted by the millions. The example of the federal government 
will be a potent one to the more backward States and the friends 
of the children will be left unhampered by the only organized op- 
position that has hitherto been successful, when they attempt to bring 
up all the States to the best standards. The neglected problem of 
child labor on the farm can now be solved with due regard to the 
welfare of the child and his opportunities for education. The con- 
scienceless offenders against public morals are always more careful 
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when Uncle Sam decides that what was immoral shall be also criminal. 
The beginning of the end of the system in America may be seen.” 


An Organization of a National Committee of One Hundred to 
induce a large number of non-English-speaking immigrants to attend 
night schools and learn English has been practically completed by 
the United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton. , 

The Honorable John Price Jackson, who is the Pennsylvania State 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, has been appointed chairman 
of the National Committee of One Hundred, and Harrison H. 
Wheaton, Specialist in the Education of Immigrants in the Bureau 
of Education, has been designated to direct the “America First” Cam- 
paign in the capacity of chairman of the executive committee. Other 
officers and members of the executive committee have also been ap- 
pointed to act until such time as the Committee of One Hundred 
can meet and complete its organization. 

A complete plan of activity is being outlined by the chairman of 
the executive committee. This plan will enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of every governmental agency, organization and individual in- 
terested in the education and welfare of immigrants. 

The appeal for co-operation already sent out by the Bureau has met 
an enthusiastic response from every section of the country. Several 
national organizations reaching the immigrant industrially, educa- 
tionally and otherwise are already co-operating. Foreign-language 
newspapers have agreed to print articles on the advantages of at- 
tending night schools, while national organizations of immigrants 
are taking steps to reach thousands of non-English-speaking members. 


Mr. J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent, Bureau of Education 
contributes the following concrete illustration of the evil of laxity in 
the enactment and enforcement of attendance laws for our public 
schools. 

The enrollment in Pennsylvania’s public schools for the year ending 
July 5, 1915, reached the colossal figures of 1,461,937. The average 
daily attendance in her public schools for that year was 1,166,513— 
making her average daily absences climb to the startling number of 
295,424. The cost of enforcing the compulsory attendance law in Penn- 
sylvania for the same year was $198,991.71. These figures cover both ru- 
ral and urban schools. The latest available statistics on separate at- 
tendance in urban and rural schools of Pennsylvania (1910) show 
that the number attending daily in every 100 enrolled in the urban 
schools of this State was 82, while in the rural schools it was only 76.6. 
It is evident, therefore, that the rural schools of Pennsylvania had a 
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larger per cent. of pupils in the 295,424 daily absentees than did 
its urban schools. Yet Pennsylvania is one of the six states with 
the highest daily attendance. 

Statisticians claim that every day a pupil attends school is worth nine 
dollars to him. On this basis the 295,424 pupils daily absent from 
Pennsylvania’s schools last year cost over $2,655,000 daily, or for the 
school term of 170 days, over $450,000,000. For the nation at large 
the 5,000,000 boys and girls daily absent from school lost thereby 
on a school term of 160 days, $7,200,000,000. 


We are confident that the readers of this number of Education 
will be especially interested in Mr. Lewis Rockow’s thoughtful pres- 
entation of the claims of the Immigrant populations of the United 
States to more intelligent appreciation and effective treatment looking 
to their ultimate complete absorption into the material and substance 
of our body-politic. As we read his frank and earnest words, we feel 
the contagion of his breadth of mind and sympathy of soul in fac- 
ing this vital problem of the “Americanization” of the foreigner. He 
penetrates to the very heart of the matter, and his suggestions in 
regard to its relation to the schools, are worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of all educators. We think that he should have included 
in his enumeration of the forces that are dealing with this problem, 
two great institutions, which, surely are deeply interested in it and 
doing much, in ways more or less wise, to solve it,—viz.,—the Churches 
and the Foundations. These are scarcely recognized in his paper. 
But they are not by any means negligible in any survey of the instru- 
mentalities by which the various nationalities within our boundaries, 
can be welded into one homogeneous nation and cemented in a com- 
mon sentiment of good will and brotherhood. Doubtless, however, 
Mr. Rockow was aiming particularly at the educators and in this con- 
tribution did not deem it wise to scatter his shot. We think that 
he has hit the mark and that the constructive suggestions of his 
paper will give a fresh impetus to the zeal of all kinds of workers 
in this great movement toward a more real and enduring Americani- 
zation of the elements of our heterogeneous population. Let us all, as 
we have opportunity, take hold and help to bring about this much 
desired and necessary end. 








Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND.—Household and Social Science Department of King’s 
College for Women. 

The Household and Social Science Department of King’s College 
for Women is noteworthy by reason of its connection with the Uni- 
versity of London. The aim of the three-year course in the Depart- 
ment is to give a sound and scientific training to the woman who 
in the future, as a teacher of others or as a worker in public health 
and other forms of social service, will be able to make a real contri- 
bution to national well-being. Lectures on infant and child welfare 
form part of the hygiene course which is attended by every student, 
while those who wish to qualify themselves as social workers will 
further devote part of their third year to gaining practical acquain- 
tance with the work of schools for mothers, child clinics, child welfare 
centres, open-air schools, sanatoria for children, etc. 

Up to the present the curriculum has been the same for every 
student entering the course. Experience, however, has shown the 
desirability of some differentiation in the third year according as a 
student wishes to qualify for the teaching of housecraft and domes- 
tic science, for institutional management, or for some other career 
as suggested above. The subjects in the curriculum from first to 
last include physics, pure and applied chemistry, biology, physiology 
and hygiene, bacteriology, economics, ethics and social philosophy, 
the practice of household work and business affairs. 

Besides this regular course of university length and standard, there 
are two one-year courses for students who already hold either a degree 
or first-class diplomas in cookery and laundry work. The latter 
students, being already qualified in the practice of household work, 
give the year to the further study of science, for which their previous 
course has afforded less adequate opportunity. There is also planned 
for trained nurses a year’s course of study, which it is believed will 
do much to increase both the value and the interest of their own work 


Russra.—Previous reference bas been made in these columns to the 
endeavors put forth by the central and local governments of Russia 
since 1912 to extend elementary education throughout the Einpire. 
These endeavors have included schemes for increasing the salaries of 
teachers and stimulating their interest in modern methods. An indica- 
tion of this interest is shown in the meeting of the First National Con- 
gress on Popular Education which took place in December, 1913 at 
Petrograd. Over 600 teachers assembled at the Congress and the work 
of the several sections in which it was organized was well mapped out 
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and carried through with great enthusiasm. One of the most impor- 
tant resolutions adopted advised the gradual extension of compulsory 
education to six years, beginning with the addition of a fourth year to 
the present three years’ course of study. 

As a means of reducing illiteracy among adults, the Congress 
recommended the establishment of evening classes, Sunday schools, 
university extension, and public libraries. All of these agencies exist 
in Russia and have been very largely supported by private organi- 
zations. 

The liberal spirit of the Congress was indicated by a resolution 
pertaining to the so-called “Russification” policy. This was unani- 
mously condemned, the opinion being recorded that the “primary 
education of each nationality ought to be imparted in the spirit and 
in the language of the nationality to which the children belong, and 
that the Russian language should be taught only after the children 
had acquired elementary knowledge in their own langnage.” 

An interesting feature of the movement for raising the standard 
of the teaching force is the organization of excursions for home itiner- 
aries and for visits even to foreign countries. These excursions re- 
ceive assistance from the zemstvos and from the government. Ac- 
cording to statistics presented to the Congress, during the past five 
years over 2,500 teachers of elementary schools in Russia have passed 
their summer holidays in Western and Southern Europe, studying the 
elementary schools of the countries visited. 


Cuina.—Chinese ethics is largely a matter of ceremonial exercises 
which are often carried to excess in the modern schools. This ten- 
dency is illustrated by the following statement : 

‘When one enters a Chinese school room as a visitor the whole room— 
full of pupils rise at a sharp word of command and stand stiffly beside 
their seats until they have had the master’s permission to seat them- 
selves. If one rises to address them they all rise and bow solemnly 
and re-seat themselves to repeat the performance when the speaker has 
finished and is about to leave the platform. 'These are some of the 
things which are taught by the ethical readers. 

The lack of suitable text-books is one of the great difficulties in the 
way of spreading modern education in China. The main sources of 
supply are two publishing houses, the Commercial Press, Ltd. and the 
Chung Hwa Book Company. both located at Shanghai. All text 
books must be approved by the Board of Education before they can 
be used in the schools and this sanction is accorded many of the 
books of the two houses mentioned. 

A report of the Commercial Press calls attention to the fact that 
of the 100 men at work in the editorial department of that company 
many are returned students from Japan, translating and adapting 
from the Japanese into Chinese, while only a few are doing work from 
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English into Chinese. The present system of education is based on 
that of Japan and it is easier to adopt scientific terms from Japan, 
so in some ways it is natural that much of our work is drawn from 
Japanese sources. 


PortuGcaL.—As regards legislation, the Republic of Portugal has 
not made any real educational progress, but by practical measures 
has promoted unity of the system under a university chief. The 
system includes infant schools, maintained chiefly by private societies 
with help from the central and municipal governments, and elementary 
schools organized in four classes or grades. Elementary education 
is compulsory and in the public schools free, but on account of the 
lack of schoolhouses and the absolute need of children’s work in the 
fields, the compulsory requirements are seldom enforced. 

Secondary education is provided in public lycées, of which there 
are more than 20 in the country, and many private schools which 
prepare for the same examinations. ‘The official program for second- 
ary schools covers 7 years. At the head of the system stand three 
universities, namely Lisbon, Coimbra, and Porto. 

Provision is also made for agricultural and veterinary education. 
For the former there are 12 elementary schools, 2 secondary, and the 
Superior Institute of Agronomy at Lisbon. For veterinary education 
the government maintains one higher institute at Lisbon. 

The government has taken much interest in colonial education 
and maintains a school in Lisbon to prepare candidates for the colo- 
nial civil service; a special course in tropical agronomy and colonial 
gardens is also provided and a post-graduate school of tropical medi- 
cine. 


A.T. 8. 
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Book Notices 


HOW TO LEARN EASILY. Practical Hints on Economical Study. 
By George Van Ness Dearborn, Instructor in Psychology and Education 
in the Sargent Normal School, Cambridge; Psychologist and Physiologist 
to the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, Boston; ete. Cloth, 12 mo. 
Price $1.00 net. Little, Brown, and Company, Publishers. 


Among the various books which have come to our notice recently, 
we remember none that has impressed us so pleasantly as this one. To 
the student entering school or college, it will come like a cordial hand 
shake of welcome and good cheer from a popular and beloved principal 
or professor. It will give any pupil-reader new courage to face un- 
wonted duties, and new joy in honest, studious work. It is a book 
that will always remain timely and fitting, so long as there are stu- 
dents facing new scholastic duties and desirous of getting the most 
out of their time and efforts. The general use of this book should per- 
ceptibly raise the standard of scholarship in any institution where its 
use is encouraged and the principles which underlie its teaching are 
applied. It is a book for every teacher as well as for every pupil and 
it will make the teacher’s work easier and more effective both directly, 
by its influence on his own habits of study, and indirectly by its 
effects upon the scholarship of his pupils. Parents also would do well 
to familiarize themselves with its principles that they may the better 
guide and help their children in getting real values out of their scho- 
lastic courses. The volume is written by one who thoroughly under- 
stands the human mind, the nature of which, and the laws governing its 
activity, are so presented that the reader learns how to get the maximum 
of benefit from his study hours with the minimum of effort. Bodily 
conditions are taken account of and good health and proper exercise 
are shown to be the necessary basis of the scholarly life. Acquirement 
of knowledge and power is set forth as a joyous human act, and worry, 
over-pressure upon the nerve centers, and extravagance of effort are 
relegated to their proper place. The “joy-efficiency-ratio” the “econo- 
mics of happiness” “subconscious observation” “doing, as opposed to 
receiving”, these are a few of the authors phrases that indicate the 
trend of thought. When it is remembered that in our educational insti- 
tutions there are nearly thirty millions of pupils and teachers engaged 
in the business of study; and that after graduation most of these will 
join forces with the other sixty or seventy millions of Americans who 
are engaged in the study of business, both the justification of and the 
demand for this suggestive volume will be perceived. The study of it 
should be made obligatory in at least every Normal School in the land, 


F. H. P. 
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ANCIENT PEOPLES. By William C. Morey. The American Book 
Company. Price $1.50. 


This book is a revision (1915) of Morey’s “Outline of Ancient His- 
tory”, contains 634 pages and is well illustrated. The maps are excel- 
lent. The book opens with an introductory chapter entitled: “The 
Early Man and the Dawn of History” and the body of the book deals 
with “The Original Peoples”, “The Greek People” and “The Roman Peo- 
ple”. The author does not trace history further down than the time of 
Charlemagne. A distinct feature of the book is a synopsis placed at 
the beginning of each chapter. The author writes in an easy style and 
tells the story of history in simple language and with much force and 
interest. At the end of each nation’s story, he presents an excellent 
summary of the given nation’s contribution to civilization. The last 
chapter on “The Gifts of Rome to Civilization” is a masterpiece in 
which it is shown how “the whole of ancient civilization is connected 
with modern life.” J. M. G. 


THE WORLD STORM AND BEYOND. By Edwin Davies Schoonma- 
ker. The Century Company. Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


The author has stated his object to be “to set forth in their histori- 
cal perspective some of the causes of the great war and also to trace 
some of its probable consequences.” He points out distinctly in several 
of his chapters that “while kings are speaking, humanity is also having 
its say.” The authors grasp, analysis, and interpretation of historical 
facts is penetrating and at times amazing. Many will question the au- 
thor’s conclusions as set forth in certain chapters, as for instance, the 
chapters entitled “Has the Church Collapsed?”’, “The Cosmic Meaning 
of Women”, and “Poetogamy”. What he has to say in the two chap- 
ters entitled “Russia and the Open Sea,” and “The Democratic Russians” 
is worth several times the price of the book. His chapter on “Land 
and War” is powerfully suggestive and the time put into the reading 
of it is well spent. The chapter on “Empire or Federation” ought to 
be read by every teacher of history and allied subjects. The reading 
of this notable volume will give the student broader conceptions of the 
problems of the present and the future. J. M. G. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. By Prof. John William Burgess. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price $1.00 net. 


This book treats of the causes, purposes, and probable results of 
the War of 1914. The author states in his preface that the majority 
is generally on the wrong side of every great question in the beginning, 
and of course, his contention is that the majority in case of the War 
of 1914 is on the wrong side in that it (the majority) in America is 
against Germany. Probably no other book published since the war began 
upholds Germany’s side more strongly than does this one. The writer 
maintains that “everything has been done to give the American people 
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not simply an erroneous, but an absolutely false conception of German 
institutions, purposes, and aspirations.” He shows that Germany stands 
at the head of the column of nations making for human progress and 
civilization ; that Germany is the true leader of universal civilization for 
our age; that Germany’s economic system is the most genuinely demo- 
cratic in the world; that German militarism is democratic and not au- 
tocratic and that it is not an economic burden; that the British Govern- 
ment is a despotism when viewed in the light of a truly constitutional 
government. He further claims that “every true American interest, 
moral and material, requires the maintenance of the German Empire in 
its present organization and power in Middle Europe.” Liberal use is 
made of historical facts, but it is only fair to state that the author is 
inclined to give face value to every official diplomatic sentence by Ger- 
many, while he endeavors to show that diplomatic sentences from the 
entente Powers are not so to be taken. Great Britain, he claims acted 
with duplicity, while Germany and Austria acted with honesty. Des- 
pite the author’s pro-German sympathy, the book is well worth reading. 
J. M. G. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., Head of the Math- 
ematical Department, the Lawrenceville School, and E. E. Arnold, M. A., 
Specialist in Mathematics, the University of the State of New York. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 


The outstanding features of this book, in brief, are: A substan- 
tial reduction in subject matter, there being fully one-forth less in the 
number of propositions than is ordinarily given, and this accords with 
the list in the Harvard Syllabus and that selected by the Committee of 
Fifteen of the N. E. A.; tmprovements in the organization of material; 
improvements in the methods of teaching pupils to solve original exer- 
cises; and the development of practical applications and of efficiency 
values of geometry. The work is prepared as a text which the average 
high school class can cover in one year, with the prime object to make 
the teaching, study, and later use of geometry as efficient as possible in 
relation to present conditions. In lucidity of statement, logical order 
of arrangement, and practicality of exercises, the book easily stands 
foremost among texts on plane geometry. ie Donde 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. WITH PRACTICAL EXER- 
CISES FOR READING, CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. By 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., and Clifford G. Allen, of the Department of 
Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Junior University. American Book 
Company. 

This is something more than a grammar of the Spanish language, 
for it contains in addition to the rules and exercises becoming a work 
on principles and rules of the language, an abundant supply of reading 
material, conversations, composition work and letter writing. The rules 
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are fully illustrated by exercises both in English and Spanish; there is 
a most gratifying amount of work required in turning English into 
Spanish. The exercises in conversation are interesting and lively and are 
on topics touching the interests and occupations of general, business 
and social life. A feature is the exclusive character of a goodly num- 
ber of commercial exercises, furnishing a fine beginning in Spanish com- 
mercial practice and correspondence. It is a timely book of most 
excellent method and matter and deserves the attention of teachers of 
Spanish in secondary schools. M. T. P. 


ROBBINS’S NEW SOLID GEOMETRY. By Edward Rutledge Rob- 
bins, formerly of Lawrenceville School. American Book Company. 


Making use of the suggestions of teachers who have employed the 
author’s “Solid Geometry,” Prof. Robbins has made his new book, re- 
taining all of the characteristics of the old that made it a widely used 
book. Attention is called to some of the striking features of the book: 
It is written for the pupil; every effort is made to stimulate the 
mental activity of the pupil; the theorems and their demonstrations 
are introduced as early in the study as possible; the fundamental 
truths are explained instead of being formally demonstrated; the orig- 
inal exercises are distinguished by their abundance, their practical 
bearing upon the affairs of life, and their independence; emphasis is 
given to the discussion of original constructions; the Solid Geometry 
formulas are grouped together at the end of the text, as a ready means 
of reference. The illustrations are quite out of the ordinary, are skil- 
fully drawn and serve to assist the pupil just where aid is imperative. 
The book conforms to the recommendations of the Committee of Fifteen. 
This is the very latest word on the subject, of solid geometry; as such 
it brings to pupil and teacher a most workable text, attractive, stimu- 
lating and most worthy. M. T. P. 


GOOD ENGLISH, A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING, By John Louis Haney, Ph. D., Professor of English 
Philology, Central High School, Philadelphia. The Egerton Press, Price 
75 cents net. 


A series of brief, useful notes in convenient alphabetical form “on 
various wards and phrases that are loosely used in our familiar speech.” 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS, SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF 
HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK, Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Allan Abbott, A. M., Assistant Professor of English in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Charles E. Merrill Company. Price 30 
cents. 


One of the best series of English Texts upon the market, and this 
particular volume is fully up to the standard of the series, 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, FIRST YEAR COURSE, By Florian Cajori, 
Colorado College, and Letitia R. Odell, North Side High School, Denver. 
The Macmillan Company. 

An excellent beginner’s book. Simple, clear, logical, practical. 


THE MODERN SPELLER. Books One and Two. By Kate Van Wag- 
enen, Ph. B. Principal of Public School No. 53, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. Prices: Book I, 20c. Book II, 24c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

These spellers teach the subject by the dictation method, provide 
for thorough and frequent reviews, teach the meaning of the words 
from the sense of the text, which latter is interesting and sensible in- 
stead of aimless and silly as in so many spelling books, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND WOMEN IN OFFICE SERVICE. By the 
Department of Research Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Prepared under the direction of May Allinson, A. M., 
Associate Director: and 

VOCATIONS FOR THE TRAINED WOMAN, By Eleanor Martin and 
Margaret A. Post, and Committee on Economic Efficiency of College Wom- 
en. Boston Branch, Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Prepared under 
the Direction of Susan M. Kingsbury, Ph. D., Longmans, Green and Co. 


These are definite studies intended to reveal conditions and to sup- 
ply information which will aid in the better training of women in com- 
mercial work. The investigations were intelligently planned and carried 
out; and the results will aid young women in selecting the lines of work 
for which they are best suited. Their teachers also will be helped in plan- 
ning for them the best courses. 


SOILS AND PLANT LIFE AS RELATED TO AGRICULTURE. By 
J. C. Cunningham and W. J. Lancelot. The Macmillan Company. 


Agricultural education has made such rapid strides that there is a 
demand for such excellent books as this. The volume is adapted for ele- 
mentary work in rural, grade and high schools and would be practically 
useful to any farmer or gardener. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION. CONTRIBUTIONS TO A PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50 net. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a well known volume which 
has had its share in shaping the thought and life of the educational 
world of today. A particularly valuable chapter is entitled “Some Fun- 
damental Principles of American Education.” 
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The following are some recent books published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company : 


DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS. By Willis H. Wilcox, Ph. M. Book ITT. 
Net $.80. 


It presents plans and aids for a skillful review of all grammatical 
fundamentals and then develops skill in higher efficiency in both oral 
and written language. Some topics are treated that are not usually 
presented in high school texts, that yet have a practical value. 


FAMOUS DAYS AND DEEDS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. By 
Charles Morris. Net $1.25. 


The history of no country is more interesting than that of either 
Holland or Belgium. From the middle ages to the present time their 
low-lying acres have been the almost constant battle grounds of armies, 
their cities have been destroyed and rebuilt again and again. This de- 
lightful and instructive account of the more spectacular events of these 
two nations in one of the best, short accounts of their struggles toward 
independence that we have seen. If it does not instill into the reader 
a desire to know more of Dutch and Flemish history, it will at least 
give him a very clear general idea of the subject. 


METHODS FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
E. L. Kemp, A. M. Net, $1.25. 


This is volume XIII in Lippincott’s Educational Series, other notable 
volumes being Professor Kemp’s “History of Education,” Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer’s “Thinking and Learning to Think,” and Hamilton’s “Recita- 
tion.” The book includes matter for which teachers have had to search 
through special monographs, with no certainty of finding all the help 
that is assemled here in clear and practical form. Original aids are 
offered for teaching elementary branches, language and history. The 
volume bears the stamp of thoroughness. 


Periodical Notes. , 


“ Marvelous Cassie Chadwick,’’ by C. P. Connolly, in McClure’s for November, is 
characterized as “‘ A-truth-is-stranger-than-fiction ’’ article. Educators should read in the 
Medicai Record for September 30th an article by J. A. Nydeger, on “ Present Methods of 
Excreta Visposal in Rural Schools.’’ The sub-title of this article is ‘‘ A Serious Menace 
to Heaith.’’ The Scientific Monthly for October is full of valuable articles for teachers. 
We specify Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn’s article on ‘The Origin and Evolution of Life 
Upon the Earth,’’ Dr. Franz Boak’s on “‘ The Development of Folk-tales and Myths,’’ and 
Joseph K Hart’s “Can a College Department of Education Become “cientific?’’ Equally 
interesiing and important are the fo'lowing papers in The American Journal of Soci 
for September: “ Factors which have to do with the Deciine of the Country Church ”’ 
and “ Durable Monogamous Wedlock,’’ the former by Anton T. Boisen and tne latter by 
J. E. Cutler. 
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